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EDITORIAL 


Cosi fan Tutte 

The Mozart Opera Society has followed up the 
brilliant completion of Le Nozze di Figaro with an 
equally brilliant performance of a much less famous 
opera, the value of which to music is inestimable. 
Cosi fan Tutte was written in great haste at the end of 
1789 and performed in Vienna for the first time on 
January 26th, 1790, Mozart’s thirty-fourth birth- 
day. It did not meet with more than a moderate 
success. No doubt the closing of the opera house for 
nearly a couple of months that spring when Mozart’s 
patron the Emperor Joseph II died militated against 
it, and it was not played again in Vienna in Italian for 
sixty-four years. In England it was played first with 
a translation by Arnold English in 1811, again in 1828, 
but it was not played in Italian until 1848, when it was 
well received. There was a revival at the Court Theatre 
eight years ago, but Covent Garden has not given a 
performance of it during this century and, as Mr. 
Walter Legge says in his admirable introduction to the 
libretto, “‘ It has been left to Glyndebourne to open 
the ears, eyes and hearts of the British public to Cosi 
fan Tutte.” One may hope that these three superb 
albums will record this exquisite opera as permanently 
in the heart of the British public as it is recorded upon 
the matrices of these discs. 

For a long time the opera suffered from the supposi- 
tion of critics that it was written too quickly to be 
really first-class music. Grove, for instance, says that 
“taken either as a whole or in detail, it is un- 
questionably a falling off from the two previous 
operas.” He then goes on to say that “‘ Mozart was ill, 
had the Zauberfléte in his head, and was deep in the 
Requiem, a combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances, sufficient of itself to preclude success.” 
“Making due allowance for these facts,” writes 
Rochlitz, ‘‘ Mozart found himself compelled to take 
one of two courses, either to furnish a work of complete 
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mediocrity, or one in which the principal movements 
should be very good, and the less interesting ones 
treated lightly and in accordance with popular taste ; 
he wisely chose the latter alternative.” 

Grove’s remarks show a complete misunderstanding, 
indeed a complete ignorance of the way creative 
imagination works. For all I know there may be 
evidence in Mozart’s correspondence that Cosi fan 
Tutte was written against the grain while he was 
longing to get to work on a larger conception, but it - 
would be wrong to suppose therefore that this state 
of mind would affect the quality of the pot-boiler. 
Actually the more urgent the need to make the pot 
boil the more brilliant is likely to be the creative 
artist’s handling of his material. Nor is the necessity 
for rapid boiling anything but an advantage, for a 
work like Cosi fan Tutte which demands the sustaining 
from start to finish of a single mood. It is difficult to 
grasp the mental process of a critic who will not 
recognise the triumphant mastery over his musical 
material which Mozart displays. It might be objected 
that occasionally his parody of eighteenth-century 
sensibility achieves a beauty beyond anything achieved 
by the originals at whom he was laughing ; but this is 
surely the very flower and quintessence of perfect 
parody, and we must bear in mind the quality of the 
emotional expression of which he was making fun. 
It would be impossible to imagine the creation of a 
perfect work of art deriding the crooners, or, as I 
should prefer to call them, the ‘‘ creunuchs”’ of the 
passing mode of sensibility. The depths of human 
fatuity have been touched with crooning, and one 
cannot parody parody. 

If we leave Mozart’s music on one side and consider 
Lorenzo da Ponte’s libretto we shall find that, so 
far from deserving the contempt with which critics, 
mostly ignorant of Italian, have treated it, it is in 
fact, an extremely witty, well polished and perfectly 
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adequate piece of work, but to translate it into singable 
English is impossible ; even to translate it into literal 
English without losing the subtle flavour of the Italian 
is practically impossible. To take one example, when 
Don Alfonso is making the wager with the two 
credulous young lovers he asks: “‘ Parola ?”’ To which 
Ferrando replies “‘Parolissima.” Parola means literally 
‘“‘ word,” as in the French parole d@honneur. Ferrando 
in his reply turns it into a comic superlative as if it 
were an adjective, a trick of emphasis which is only 
possible in Italian and the effect of which cannot be 
reproduced in English. There are countless little 
touches throughout the libretto of this kind and unless 
a critic be thoroughly familiar with colloquial Italian 
he cannot appreciate them; but however familiar 
he was he could never reproduce them in English. 
F Sharp in a brave attempt to achieve the impossible 
translates loosely in an attempt to convey the sense: 
“*That’s done?” ‘‘That’sdone.’’ But, as I say, the peculiar 
quality of the Italian simply cannot be conveyed in 
English, and when this peculiar quality is lost the 
improbability of the plot is thereby accentuated. 
The Italian is polished and artificial, but at the same 
time absolutely colloquial. The English translator has 
to choose between the artificial and the colloquial, and 
it was right to choose the latter. In any case, there 


has been far too much ado about this improbable 
plot. If we take three of our own most famous eigh- 
teenth-century comedies—Sheridan’s School for Scandal 


and Rivals and Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer— 
are not all of these almost as improbable ? Do not all 
three demand from an audience a willingness to enter 
into the fun of the thing and pretend from the front 
of the house that what is happening on the stage 
really could have happened ? Remember Falkland and 
Lydia in The Rivals. Sheridan believed that Falkland 
was a serious contribution to realistic portraiture. 
Yet every one of his speeches is an unintentional 
parody of the eighteenth-century sensibility at which 
Sheridan was laughing when he drew Lydia Languish. 
What is the effect to-day ? Falkland seems a ranting 
puppet and Lydia Languish a recognisable human 
girl. Take the screen scene in The School for Scandal. 
Nothing could be more false to the spirit of the piece 
than Lady Teazle’s change of mood when the screen is 
thrown down, and this change of mood is always 
emphasised by leading actresses, who love to overplay 
the emotion. In She Stoops to Conquer, which is con- 
sidered so much nearer to human nature than either 
of the others, is it not asking a great deal of an audience 
to accept the fact that young Marlowe can seriously 
mistake Hardcastle for an innkeeper and Kate Hard- 
castle for a barmaid or chambermaid ? 

Mr. Legge does well to quote George Meredith’s 
defence of artificial comedy, though I fancy he might 
have found a better defence in Charles Lamb. He 
also quotes Bernard Shaw on da Ponte’s libretto: 
“ Quite as good plays have often been improvised in 
ten minutes in a drawing-room at charades or dumb 
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crambo, but the despised book has some fun in it.” 
I could retort of Man and Superman that quite as good 
speeches have often been improvised in ten minutes in 
a parish hall at debates or political meetings, but 
Tanner makes several sensible remarks. In any case 
what does probability or improbability of plot matter 
in an opera? An audience listening to opera accepts 
such a gross improbability in the mere fact of everybody 
singing about his private affairs at the top of his voice 
that logical behaviour is neither expected nor desired. 
The balance for a work of art supplied by Don Alfonso, 
the elderly bass buffo, acting in alliance with Despina, 
the pert light soprano maid, excuses the absurdity of 
Despina’s ability to disguise herself first as an old 
doctor and then as an elderly lawyer. It is a defiant 
absurdity just as it is a defiant absurdity for the two 
lovers to return disguised as comic Albanians to test 
the fidelity of their sweethearts. Readers will remember 
the huge success of the revival of The Beggar’s Opera at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, when Gay’s sufficiently im- 
probable operetta was made even more improbable by 
the deliberate caricature of Nigel Playfair’s production. 
That filled the theatre for months. Cosi fan Tutte is 
incomparably superior from every point of view to 
The Beggar’s Opera, and if it had been written originally 
in English instead of in Italian it might easily run for 
as many months. But the problem of making a singable 
translation is beyond the solution of the most ingenious. 

Mr. Legge recounts the numerous attempts which 
have been made to make other versions of it, mostly in 
German ; but they have all been flat failures, and in 
the end if Cosi fan Tutte is to occupy the stage it will 
occupy it with the much abused da Ponte’s original 
libretto. 

Without having had the advantage of seeing the 
performance at the Glyndebourne Festival I can only 
judge by these records and proclaim the performance 
to be as near perfection as one could wish. I was 
amazed at the skill with which Ina Souez managed 
her immensely difficult arias and I was tickled to 
death by John Brownlee’s classical interpretation of 
Don Alfonso, but indeed the whole cast merits the 
highest praise and if their acting was as good as their 
singing the performance must have been a joy to 
see. 

There are forty discs altogether and I have no doubt 
at all but that I shall continue to find fresh delights, 
fresh subtleties and fresh beauties in this enchanting 
opera with each playing. No finer contribution has 
been made to the repertory of the gramophone than 
that provided by these three albums and I urge upon 
every gramophone society to open a special subscrip- 
tion to make themselves members of the Mozart 
Opera Society. 


Echoes 


When Ferrando and Guglielmo make their mock 
departure for the war a troup of soldiers and towns- 
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people pass through the garden in the Bay of Naples 
singing the chorus Bella vita militar! (The soldier’s 
life is a jolly one!), which is curiously remirtiscent of the 
Marseillaise. Rouget de Lisle was a captain of engineers 
quartered at Strasburg when the volunteers of the 
Bas Rhin received marching orders to join Luckner’s 
Army of tbe Rhine, and hearing Dietrich, the Mayor of 
Strasburg, lament that the young patriots lacked a 
marching song to inspire them, Rouget de Lisle went 
back to his lodgings and on the night of April 24th, 
1792, composed the words and music of what was first 
called a chant de guerre, picking out the melody on his 
violin. It was sung in Dietrich’s house next day, 
arranged for a military band the day after, and first 
played by the band of the Garde Nationale at a review 
on April 29th. A month later it was sung at a civic 
banquet in Marseilles and had such a success that it 
was at once printed and given to the volunteers of a 
Marseilles battalion on the point of marching on. Paris, 
which they reached a month later, singing it as they 
came in. They were singing it when they marched to 
attack the Tuileries on August 10th, 1792, and hence 
the popular association of the song with Marseilles. 
Later when the tune was world-famous all sorts of 
origins were discovered for it, including a folk-song of 
Upper Bavaria; but there is no reason to doubt the 
inspiration of Rouget de Lisle. Perhaps the Bavarian 
folk-song may have borne as much resemblance to the 
Marseillaise as this chorus of Mozart’s in Cosi fan Tutte 
bears to it, or perhaps Mozart got his melody from a 
Bavarian folk-song. At any rate it is a coincidence that 
Bella vita militar should have been composed only 
just over two years before the Marseillaise. Early in the 
second act of Cosi fan Tutte there is a delicious 
serenade Secondate, aurette amiche (Aid me, sweet 
zephyrs), the melody of which is extremely familiar. | 
think it must come from some piece of Mozart’s 
chamber music; but which one I cannot discover. 
There is a story told of Leoncavallo scandalising 
one of his feminine admirers, who was gushing to him 
over Pagliacci without realising that she was gushing 
to the composer himself, by telling her where Leon- 
cavallo got all his best tunes for that opera. I had 
always supposed the story to be mythical, but the 
other day I was playing over Schumann’s Trio in 
D minor, performed by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals in 
an H.M.V. album, and in the first movement I was 
startled to recognise the very phrase of Un tal gioco 
credetemi and began to wonder if there were anything 
in the story. I wonder if readers can fix the origin of 
other melodies in Pagliacci ? While they are making 
these researches I will set another little problem: 
What popular song of the war period begins almost 
exactly like a melody in Cavalleria Rusticana? To 
the first five readers who solve this on a postcard 
sent to the London office before May 23rd we will 
give any record from Cavalleria Rusticana they 
choose. 

Probably Brahms is the composer who took more 
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suggestions for tunes from other people than any other 
major composer, and never without improving them. 
I fancy he drew as freely on Schumann as anybody, 
which is rather humorous considering that he was in 
love with Schumann’s wife. It is much more difficult 
to detect deliberate plagiarism in music than in litera- 
ture and I should hazard that ninety per cent. of the 
resemblances were accidental. No musical composer 
of the first rank, except possibly Brahms, has stolen 
from his predecessors in the way that Milton stole 
from the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, or as 
Tennyson stole from the whole corpus of poetry. Of 
Milton it may be added that in every case he improved 
upon the original, and in many cases so did Tennyson. 
Nevertheless Tennyson did not like to be told that he 
had borrowed even if it was to improve and even if 
his admirers could quote Virgil’s treatment of Greek 
literature as a justification. If readers are interested 
in this question of musical resemblances I will have a 
competition later in the year for the best collection of 
twelve. A fragment of melody in some composition 
will often remind us that we have heard something like 
it before, but the difficulty is to discover what that 
other melody is! When I first played the Schumann 
Trio | knew that the phrase in it reminded me of 
something, but it was not until the other day, five 
years later, that I discovered what it was. 


Various Records 


I wish we could have a Gluck festival like the Glynde- 
bourne Mozart Opera Festival so that we could have a 
Gluck Opera Society. I had a good deal to say about 
Gluck in the March Editorial ; but I have been playing 
through those eight records of Orpheus and Eurydice 
published by Columbia so often since, and always 
with such increasing pleasure in the ravishing music, 
that I long more than ever for Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, Alcestis, and the complete Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Madame Alice Raveau’s contralto 
sounds more and more beautiful the more often I 
listen to it, and I do beg readers to secure at least one 
if they cannot afford to buy all these eight lovely 
discs. ‘‘ J’ai perdu mon Eurydice ” is matchless. At 
the same time I urge upon gramophone societies a 
communal subscription. I may be writing now without 
the latest advices, but I used to find that the gramo- 
phone societies relied on the records belonging to 
individual members for their communal enjoyment, 
and I do not recall many societies that were building up 
libraries of their own. This, if I may say so, would be the 
surest way of establishing the gramophone societies’ 
permanency. It has occurred to me that at one time the 
motor-car seemed likely to drive the bicycle off the 
road, and that the revival of the bicycle has been one 
of the features of the last decade. There is a lesson 
here for the gramophone. The gramophone has been 
through a difficult period owing chiefly to the financial 
muddle which has caused the “depression” and 
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partly to the general improvement in wireless pro- 
grammes ; but I have a very strong hunch that during 
the next few years the gramophone is going to—I was 
about to write “‘ boom,” but perhaps that is not the 
happiest word to use in the circumstances—is going to 
obtain a popularity beyond anything it has enjoyed 
hitherto, and I look to the gramophone societies to be 
the pioneers of this revival. . One way of cultivating a 
love of the gramophone is to ensure that any pro- 
gramme given by a gramophone society will make the 
best wireless programme sound foolish, n merely 
by the superior quality of the reproduction but by the 
infinitely superior arrangement of the programme 
itself. The B.B.C. does its best, but it is so badgered 
by foolish Press critics who are the bell-wethers of the 
vast bleating public that it is beginning to wobble and 
by listening to stage Press critics the quality of the 
programmes is definitely deteriorating. Most of the 
acting is contemptible and most of the singing hardly 
less so. I have recently been horrified by some of the 
programmes, and it is when one gets hold of records 
like those of Cosi fan Tutte and Orpheus and Eurydice 
that one realises to what a humdrum mediocrity the 
B.B.C. is gradually settling down. The B.B.C. cannot 
be blamed. It should be obvious even to a Press critic 
of wireless that it is impossible to provide a fourteen- 
hour programme day after day, year in year out, 
without subsiding into this mediocrity. The material 
simply does not exist. A few more years shall roll, and 
the public will be satiated by “ creunuchs’”’ and by 
these band leaders who think they are the world’s 
sweethearts. 


Then what is the B.B.C. going to do? By far the 
wisest policy now would be to provide a programme on 
one wavelength which everybody could receive and 
which would offer at any hour of the day the kind of 
drivel that the public is said to enjoy, a second wave- 
length which everybody could receive to provide a 
programme of first-class opera, first-class music, first- 
class singing and first-class acting, and a third wave- 
length which everybody could receive to provide 
education, talks, and news. Let the genuine regional 
stations offer their own programmes. With all their 
resources the B.B.C. can hardly produce once a month 
as good a programme as Stuttgart and Frankfort 
produce between them for two hours every night. 
We have been howling for years for a subsidised opera 
and a subsidised theatre. Either or both of these 
would be possible with the amount the Inland Revenue 
robs from the licence holder. I use the word “ rob” 
advisedly, because the licence holder has already paid 
his taxes on the miserable ten shillings he has to fork out 
and there is no excuse whatever for taxing him further 
under the pretence of taxing a corporation of which he 
is amember. It is scandalous that a country as rich as 
ours should not be able to provide the finest opera in 
the world even if we do have to find most of the per- 
formers outside the country. Moreover, if we give our 
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native singers a chance to sing in Italian, or for that 
matter in German, they can hold their own. When I 
listen to Mr: Heddle Nash singing as Ferrando in Cosi 
fan Tuite I can hardly believe it is the same man whom 
I have heard singing in English translations of opera. 
No doubt somebody will now be writing to tell me that 
I have forgotten Sadler’s. Wells and the Old Vic. | 
have forgotten neither ; but the performances at both 
theatres that I have heard have never risen beyond 
the level of moderately good amateur performances, 
such as one might hear any night from the B.B.C. 
either in an opera or a play. The trouble with this 
flood of mediocre singing which comes over the wireless 
is the way it has killed the market for good vocal discs. 
It is rarely that we get an outstanding vocal disc now. 
I usually listen most hopefully to the Parlophone- 
Odeon issues each month, and last month the best 
vocal disc was a ten-inch Odeon of Lotte Lehmann 
singing Mistress Ford’s aria from Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Richard Tauber’s Plaisir d’ Amour 
on another ten-inch Odeon was charming, though | 
could wish he had sung it in French whatever his 
French accent may be, and on the other side Liszt’s 
Es muss ein Wunderbares sein is a jewel. 


I shall guard against being suspected of having 
based a character on Yehudi Menuhin in the book I am 
now writing by announcing that my young violinist 
had already retired from the concert platform for a 
period of prolonged meditation before I read that 
Yehudi had taken this very step. I do not know if the 
performance of the César Franck Sonata in A major 
will be the last record we shall have of his for some 
time, but I agree with A. R. that this recording of 
himself and his sister Hephzibah is definitely inferior 
to the Thibaud-Cortot recording. I have no doubt 
that when these two young people come back to the 
concert platform they will give us a much better 
César Franck. They are a marvellous pair, and we 
shall expect their rich summer with as much eagerness 
as we have enjoyed their lovely spring. 


An orchestral record which should not be missed is 
Fantasia on a Tallis Theme by Vaughan Williams, 
played by the Boyd Neel Orchestra on two twelve- 
inch Decca discs. This is noble and impressive music. 


The Columbia album of Haydn’s Violoncello Concerto 
in D played by Feuermann and the Symphony 
Orchestra under Sargent on four light-blue discs was 
welcome. It is a beautiful performance beautifully 
recorded of a graceful and comforting work. H.M.V. 
once gave us a recording of this, but I have not 
yet been able to dig it out of my still confused 
shelves. 


The H.M.V. record of Barer playing Balakireff’s 
Oriental Fantaisie /slamey is a terrific piece of piano- 
playing and for sheer brilliance and technique I should 


call it one of the most remarkable piano records ever 
published. 
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Conchita Supervia 

The untimely death of Conchita Supervia will be 
lamented by all readers of THE GRAMOPHONE with a 
peculiar poignancy because it would not be too much 
to claim that we gave the great mezzo-soprano her 
first welcome in this country. Indeed, I have a very 
charming letter from her expressing her gratitude for 
the appreciation we showed and the encouragement we 
gave her. It is tragic that the singer who more than 
any other singer of recent years seemed able to com- 
municate to us on the recorded disc the abundance of 
her vitality should be lost to us so soon. Not lost, 
indeed, as she would have been once upon a time, 
because we have many of her wonderful records to 
preserve for us until we follow her and for our children 
after us, the radiance and warmth and clarity of that 
lovely voice, so radiant, so warm and so clear, that I 
never listened to one of her records but I would look 
up, half expectant of her visible self. Conchita Supervia 
has left behind her a cenotaph carved by herself, but 1 
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think that when we lose a singer like her we should 
commemorate such an artist by recording some hitherto 
unrecorded work of major importance and dedicating 
such a recording to the memory of that dead artist. 
I venture to suggest to the Parlophone Company that, 
if it should be at all feasible, they should take the 
opportunity of recording Mozart’s Requiem, or rather 
those fragments of it which were actually written by 
Mozart himself before he was taken from the world too 
soon. The story of Mozart’s Requiem is familiar to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, who have never heard a 
note of it, and I know that a recording of it would be a 
true service to music. My suggestion may not be 
feasible, as I say, but I hope that it will be considered 
feasible, and it certainly offers an opportunity for a 
recording company to recognise appropriately what 
it owes to one of its greatest artists. If Parlophone 
does undertake the recording of the Mozart Requiem we 
know that we can feel absolutely confident in the 
performance, and so with that I will say no more. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA 


by HUGH R. FRANCIS 


OMETIME in 1928 a peculiarly tedious collection 
of samples of operatic recordings from abroad had 


to be run through. The list of titles was not very 


inspiring and the hope of relief, by 
happening on some unexpected treasure 
which might lurk on the unidentified 
reverse sides, seemed remote. A de- 
pressed company of French singers 
were apparently engaged in an unending 
uncut performance of the recitatives 
from Werther—a dismal day. 

Then at last a strange contrast— 
what was Humperdinck doing in such 
a party ? And where had the recorders 
discovered a real child with the voice of 
a real prima donna? It was in fact 
Part I of the famous recording by 
Conchita Supervia and Inez Ferraris 
of the Dance Duet from Hansel and 
Gretel. So did the first recording of 
Conchita Supervia come to England. 
This record is now no doubt not to be 
reckoned among her best nor as one by 
which her name will live in the Valhalla 
of recorded music—nevertheless it is 
one of the most dramatically perfect. 

Her other recordings were quickly 
brought over and confirmed the opinion 
that here indeed was a find—a find for 
England, that is, for already she was 
a singer of first rank fame and popularity 
in Spain and South America, Italy and 
France, 

Naturally it was with a very keen 


On her first visit to London 


anticipation that I looked forward to meeting an artist 
of such obviously unusual character—nor when she 
came was | disappointed. 

Her first visit to London was a short 
one—as time is reckoned; but in achieve- 
ment it was immense. Her first concert 
and its success seem now but an 
incident in a few intensely busy days. 
There was so much she wanted to do, 
so much she wanted to see, so much she 
wanted to say. Somehow we got 
through all of it—or rather her enthusi- 
asm got us through ! 

She already spoke some English though 
not much, but limits of speech meant 
as little as limits of time. With much 
laughter we discussed almost every side 
of English life. She enjoyed her mis- 
takes even more than we did and had 
she wished would no doubt soon have 
had us all speaking Spanish. Though 
happily she never quite lost her enchant- 
ing accent and some vivid foreign turns 
of phrase, she soon mastered what was 
to be her native speech, for she had the 
ability, common to many singers, to 
pick up a language very quickly by ear. 

Some twelve months ago she went 
to sing in Copenhagen and planned a 
visit to Stockholm. The famous Carmen 
of Palsson Wettergren was naturally the 
magnet which drew her. In addition 
she had for me a formidable list of 
restaurants, castles and museums to be 
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visited, and she asked me to teach her some Swedish— 
but. typically, the only phrases she wished to know 
were “ Thank you very much” and “I am enjoying 
myself—immensely.”’ 

Supervia’s. success on stage and records came first 
from the fact that her voice was one of those nowa- 
days so rare—a coloratura mezzo-soprano. For her, 
then, there was no technical difficulty in singing the 
songs of her native Spain and probably to-day no one 
else is capable of singing Rossini’s operas (which were 
written for a voice of this peculiar type) note for note 
as they were originally written. But apart from the 
character of her voice 
Conchita Supervia could 
not have failed to reach 
the front rank through 
her quality as an actress. 
She was, in fact, not only 
a singer but an artist— 
a combination as rare 
to-day as always. 

That was in a way 
the difficulty with Con- 
chita Supervia. Her art 
was not in her voice 
alone but in her whole 
personality. Anyone 
who “heard” her in 
Rossini’s La Cenerentola 
or at one of her recitals 
of Spanish songs in 
costume realised that 
she was not just a 
musical performer to be 
“* heard ’’—but a complete entity. She had to express 
herself and the songs no less by perfect vocal rendition 
than by beauty of setting and grace of movement. It 
was not that she had any need of outside aid “‘ to get 
across,” but that she could see no reason for the 
deliberate ugliness of most concert presentations. She 
was happily endowed with other gifts of beauty than 
those of voice alone—why not place them, too, at the 
service of her art ? Was the pleasure of the ear really 
the keener for the aesthetic torture of the eye ? 

Naturally enough it was in the interpretation of her 
native Spanish music, both traditional and modern, 
that she excelled. She realised full well that much in 
Spanish music is difficult for us to understand— 
language and idiom are often strange, Spanish song is 
so individual that its proper appreciation is impossible 
without some of the gaiety and brightness of the 
environment in which it was conceived and its historic 
background of Moorish melancholy. Endowed as she 
was with a voice that found no difficulty in their 
peculiar melodic shape, instinctively she could devote 
herself the more to the interpretation of their inner 
meaning. Supervia’s recordings of the Seven Popular 
Spanish Songs of Manuel de Falla are, and remain, not 
only the classic standard to which all must aspire, but 
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also probably the finest examples of her art. The 
phenomenal range of voice, the lovely sense of phrasing, 
the keen edge of her tone, and above all her artistic 
perfection, are nowhere better preserved. The songs 
range over many moods from deepest sorrow to 
throbbing dance, and as she sings she suits her singing 
to each contrasting mood. These records give in brief 
as fine a picture as is possible of the art of Conchita 
Supervia. 

The operas of Rossini were for her a special field. 
Never again, perhaps, shall we hear a singer who by 
nature and study can sing the music written fora colora- 

WEEP, LSD tura mezzo-soprano as 
the composer wished, 
and heard it sung. More 

| than this, in tempera- 
/ ment she was ideally 
suited to play the réles. 
A superb actress, she 
could enter into and 
carry her audience with 
her into the gay and 
often nonsensical spirit 
of the Rossini operas. 
They call for such a 
vital spirit as hers and 
to-day there is none who 
can sing the music that 
she made her own, 
none who can play those 
roles. 

She was a prima 
donna—not in the 
present day sense of the 
proverbial tendency to airs and storms; for no one 
was a truer artist, a harder worker, or a more 
generous, kindly friend; a shrewd, very competent 
critic, she was as swift to praise another as she was to 
condemn, but her standard for others was not different 
from that which she applied so rigorously to herself. No 
detail of a production was outside her circle of interest, 
she wanted always and worked always for complete 
perfection. 

She was a prima donna—not merely the leading 
singer in the opera house by right of vocal gifts, but 
as a personality of boundless glamour. 

Much of that glamorous personality has found its 
way on to the wax—for even the inanimate was not 
proof against her charm—but of one so much alive no 
mere mechanical device can ever capture quite the 
whole. To those who never saw her, much of her art 
and personality is conveyed by her records, but those 
who by good fortune have been present—if only once— 
at La Cenerentola or at one of her recitals will, as they 
listen to the Rondo finale from that opera, to La 
Farruca, or the Seven Popular Songs, see again that 
dazzling figure, in grave mood or in gay, and will the 
more keenly feel what all have lost with Conchita 
Supervia. H. R. F. 
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ACH year sees the deletion from the catalogues of a number 

of extremely interesting records. Whether this is owing 
to damaged matrices, unsatisfactory sales, or less obvious 
factors, forms a mystery we are not called upon to solve. 
But the withdrawal of these discs is certainly not due to lack 
of musical merit or artistic excellence. 


Beware of the axe! Let the small advertisement in the 
September GRAMOPHONE for the Connoisseur List ‘‘ cut-outs ”’ 
of Lotte Schoene be a warning to resist the blandishments 
of new issues sufficiently to ensure the purchase of desirable, 
if more elderly, records which may be doomed to apparently 
premature excision. 

I would urge on your consideration the claims of what 
I think are highly praiseworthy records, holding honoured 
places in my collection, which may, in the near or distant 
future, be withdrawn. To avoid a cumbersome array of titles 
I have in some cases given numbers only ; but full particulars 
are detailed in the 1935 editions of those fascinating and useful 
productions, the general catalogues. ‘‘ Connoisseurs”’ are 
distinguished by a dagger (+); and all are H.M.V., except 
where otherwise stated. 

If the art of the late Vladimir de Pachmann means anything 
to you, do not delay the purchase of the Chopin Mazurkas 
in A major and B minor (DB861), the Mendelssohn and 
Chopin Preludes (DA927), and the Chopin Mazurkas and 
Nocturne (DB1106). All are delightful, but I award the 
palm to DB861, the playing in which is almost miraculous in 
its dainty charm. Those interested in Pachmann’s con- 
versational eccentricities will find that inarticulate murmurings 
precede the A major Mazurka and Mendelssohn Prelude. 

As an ardent admirer of Chopin’s music, I find myself 
strongly attached to the Barcarolle, by Arthur Rubinstein 
(DB1161); the two Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 15 and 17 (DB1272), 
and the Mazurkas in A flat major and D major (DA1245), 
by Paderewski; the Mazurka in F minor and Etude in F 
major, by Vladimir Horowitz (DA1305t) ; and the Polonaise 
in A, Op. 53, rather noisily recorded by Mischa Levitzki 
(DA1316). 

I definitely prefer Scarlatti’s Pastorale e Capriccioso, by 
Benno Moiseiwitsch (E528), to Brailowsky’s version (Decca- 
Polydor CA8204), which I used to have under the Brunswick 
label. Brailowsky dashes it off with impressive brilliance ; 
but Moiseiwitsch plays it with attractive delicacy. Very 
charming are De Greef’s four Grieg morceaux (D1825) and 
Moszkowski Valse in E major (E563) and Horowitz’s Schu- 
mann Arabesque (DA1381f). Percy Grainger’s playing of his 
own Country Gardens and Shepherd’s Hey (Columbia D1664) 
is extremely popular with all sorts and conditions of people. 


I have a great affection for Saint-Saéns’s Havanaise, by 
Jacques Thibaud (DB1990+), which succeeds my 1922 Pathé 
recording. I like Thibaud’s distinctive tone, which runs like 
a silken thread in the texture of this strangely attractive 
composition. The principal criticism to be made of his record 
of Beethoven’s Romance in A (DB904) is that Craxton’s 
accompaniment is not sufficiently “ forward.’’ For sheer 
brilliance of technique it would, I think, be difficult to beat 
Sarasate’s Romanza Andaluza with Zarzycki’s Mazurka, by 
Bronislaw Huberman (Columbia L2332), and Sarasate’s 
Zapateado with Achron’s Hebrew Melody, by Heifetz (DB1048), 
though I am not greatly enamoured of the last-named piece. 

So far as I am concerned the ’cello record is the Sammartini 
Sonata in three little movements, by Guilhermina Suggia 
(DB903), and I derive almost as much pleasure from the 
Boccherini Sonata in A major, by Casals (DB13927). 
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BEWARE OF THE AXE! 


by JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


Wanda Landowska has no equal as a harpsichordist ; the 
Minuet from Don Giovanni, Tambourin, and Le Coucou 
(DA977) and the T'urkish March and Harmonious Blacksmith 
(DA860) may be familiar tunes, but have they ever been 
played so well by anyone else? Of my three splendid guitar 
records by Andres Segovia, Turina’s Fandanguillo with 
Tarrega’s T'remolo Study (D1305) holds pride of place. 

No string quartet has meant more to me than the Mozart 
D minor (K.421), perfectly rendered by the Flonzaley Quartet 
(DB1357-8) ; and I get the utmost pleasure from Hugo Wolf’s 
Italian Serenade, by the Budapest Quartet (DA1304f), and the 
delightful Vivaldi Concerto & Quatre No. 5 (L’ Estro Armonico), 
which the Pro Arte Quartet play so brilliantly (DB21487). 

While interest in Elgar and Sibelius continues at its present 
level we are not likely to be deprived of such desirable records 
as the former’s beautiful Serenade in E minor for Strings, with 
Contrasts (how I love the way that cheeky little tune keeps 
bobbing up !) as fill-up (DB2132-3+), or the latter’s Intermezzo 
and Alla Marcia from the Karelia Suite (Columbia DX307). 
But I fear that the Mengelberg recording of Saint-Saéns’s Rouet 
d@’ Omphale (D1704) and others of approximately contemporary 
vintage may disappear, as the recording is not of the best 
modern standard. Perhaps it is as well not to refer to many of 
the older orchestral recordings for this reason. 


In the early days of the gramophone and the late days of 
my youth I used to think that Melba had the most beautiful 
voice in the world. Nowadays I am certain that Elisabeth 
Schumann is the most charming singer of this age. Eternal 
spring is deliciously embodied in her heavenly warblings. For 
me her finest records are Schubert’s Du bist die Ruh’, partnered 
by Heidenréslein and Das Lied im Griinen (DB1844), the four 
exquisite Schumann lieder on DB1824f, the two Schubert and 
two Schumann songs on DA1355f, the four beautiful Strauss 
songs on DB1010 and DB1065, the Strauss and Schumann songs 
on DB1845f, and the Mahler and two Mozart lieder on E555. 
Such lovely records! Then there are her beautiful Mozart 
operatic discs, though the recording of Non so piz and Venite, 
inginocchiatevi (DA844) is not quite up to the standard of later 
dises. 

Of exquisite quality are Ria Ginster’s versions of Brahms, 
Schubert, and Reger Wiegenlieds (DB1874t). Maria Ivogiin’s 
four German folk-songs on DA4402} occupy the only H.M.V. 
record I have of this accomplished artist, two of whose 
acoustically recorded Brunswicks have long been enshrined 
in my albums. 

As sung by that exceptionally talented soprano Lucrezia 
Bori, even such well-worn melodies as Jl Bacio and Ciribiribin 
(DA900), Connais-tu le pays and the Gavotte from Mignon 
(DA1017) have an irresistible fascination for me. I definitely 
prefer Bori’s Clavelitos to Galli-Curci’s, and its companion, 
Malaguenia, is quite charming (DA1043). Her Don Pasquale 
duet with De Luca (DK102) is an acoustic recording of 1919 
vintage and considerable attractiveness. 

A Puccini ‘‘ double ”’ of outstanding merit is In quelle trine 
morbide (Manon Lescaut) and Un bel di vedremo (Madama 
Butterfly), by Dusolina Giannini (DB1264). Of an unusual 
nature and infinite charm are two songs with harpsichord 
accompaniment by Yvonne Printemps—Plaisir d’amour and 
Au clair de la lune (DB1625). 

Three magnificent discs by that truly great English tenor 
Walter Widdop are fine investments for those to whom the 
music appeals: the two lovely Acis and Galatea arias 
(DB1566t), the two excerpta from Messiah (DB1620), and 
the superb Lend me your aid (DB1742). The late Sir George 
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Henschel’s records, of which Schubert’s Das Wandern and 
Der Leiermann (Columbia D1657) are good examples, must 
not be overlooked. 

I have never spent fifteen shillings to better advantage than 
on the purchase of six 10-inch Decca-Polydors (DE7002, 
7011, 7020, 7026 and 7027) by Heinrich Schlusnus, whose fine 
baritone is heard to splendid effect in twelve delightful songs 
of Brahms, Schubert, Strauss, Wolf, and Pressel. 

I do not think we are likely to lose Gigli’s Mi par d’udir 
ancora (Pescatori di Perle) and O dolce incanto (Manon) 
(DA1216), which is my favourite record of his, for a long time 
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to come; and I hope that McCormack in Franck’s La 
Procession and Panis Angelicus (DB1095) will continue to 
adorn the catalogue for many years. I must plead guilty to a 
weakness for Armand Crabbé in his own La Rubia and De 
Falla’s La Jota (Decca T202), which are probably very much 
of an acquired taste ; and I must own to a liking for De Gogorza’s 
record of Hl Relicario and La Sevillana (DA998). 


Finally, let me draw attention to the merits of the ‘‘ potted ” 
opera, T'ales of Hoffmann, by eminent German artists, chorus 
and orchestra on Decca-Polydor PO5079-81, which presents 
excellent value for three half-crowns. 


THE GRAMOPHONE RECORD: 
THE MUSICIAN’S IDEAL COLLEAGUE 


(Translated from the September issue of ‘‘ Radio Amateur,’’ an Austrian magazine, by M. Squires) 


NDER this title, the first public demonstration took place 

on August 7th, in the lecture hall of the Austrian Inventions 
Exhibition, of a musical innovation of the greatest significance 
for music-lovers ; in particular for pianists, violinists, and 
players of similar stringed instruments. It fulfils a need that 
has often been felt by music students, and may even possibly 
lead to entirely new methods in the teaching of music. 

It often happens that a beginner on the violin or ’cello wants 
to play chamber music, but can find no suitable partners, or has 
friends, perhaps, who would be willing to play with him, but 
are far in advance of him in technique, with the result that 
he has to practise his part unaccompanied. Now it is of the 
greatest importance, for the beginner especially, not to grind 
out his part like a finger exercise, but to get at the ‘ soul ”’ 
of a work, into the harmony of team-work, which is quite 
impossible for him individually. 

The new records for the study of chamber music come to 
his rescue in this respect. The first series of these has just 
been completed by Ingenieur Dr. Robert Pollack-Rudin of the 
Tilophan Studio, Vienna, in collaboration with the well-known 
Rothschild Quartet. These new discs contain mainly classical 
works, in each recording of which one instrument is left out, 
for instance the first violin. Thus the violinist can play the 
first violinist’s part himself, while the other three instruments 
are played on the gramophone. He is now no longer de- 
pendent on the leisure or good offices of his friends. He can run 
over a section that interests him, or with which he finds 
difficulty, as often as he likes; his three collaborators are 
always to be found on the record: ideal musical colleagues, 
always ready, never impatient. 

At the Salzburg Exhibition this arrangement was practically 
demonstrated. In the first place, a piece out of the Beethoven 
G major Quartet, Op. 18, was played over on the record, which 
contained only the second violin, viola, and ’cello. Then, the 
well-known violinist Fritz Rothschild appeared on the 
platform and played the first violin part while the other three 
parts were heard from the loudspeaker. The acoustic effect 
of this arrangement was surprisingly good, giving rise to hardly 
any sense of missing the personal presence of any of the 
players, thus demonstrating clearly that the playing of music 
with the accompaniment of these records is not only a help 
in study, but also a musical delectation for players and 
audience alike. 

After the playing of one phrase from Schubert’s Quartet in 
A minor, in which Herr Fritz Rothschild played the second 
violin, part of a Brahms quintet was played, in which the four 
string parts came from the record, while that of the piano 
was played by the Parisien pianist Madame Manchon. This 


performance was particularly instructive inasmuch as the 
pianist rendered her part from sheet music for the first time, 
and nevertheless made musical “ contact ’’ with her invisible 
colleagues without difficulty. 

Numerous difficulties had to be overcome before these 
“study ”’ records could be produced in their present perfected 
form, and hundreds of experimental recordings had to be made 
before the appropriate playing and recording technique was 
worked out. These records are interesting from a technical 
point of view too. In order to ensure that the gramophone 
plays in the same key as the violin or piano, each record is 
provided with a few grooves separated from the remainder, 
giving forth the note A, so that it is a very simple matter to 
obtain the correct tone by adjusting the gramophone speed 
accordingly. 

A further problem lay in the necessity of giving warning to 
the player of the moment to commence playing. In the case, 
say, of the Beethoven quartet that was demonstrated, where 
the first violin opens one beat before the other instruments, 
the exact moment has to be indicated to the player when he 
has to start, so that the three instruments on the record come 
in on the correct beat. 


An unexpectedly simple solution was found of this difficulty, 
which has since been patented. It consists in the beating of 
time by the sound of tapping in the recording, much as a 
conductor at an orchestral rehearsal taps on the music-stand 
with his baton. 


In the easily-followed sheet music provided for the player, 
these indications are given in printed form, as are also those 
which would appear in the music of the other parts being 
played on the record. The sheet music had to be specially 
published for these records, and differs from the usual form, 
not only in having the opening indications as described above, 
but also in that it is divided into sections corresponding to the 
sides of the records. Furthermore, the pages are ordered in 
such a way that during the playing of one side of a record no 
turning over of pages is necessary—a very important point. 

The issue of these chamber music study records by Ingenieur 
Dr. Robert Pollack-Rudin is gladdening, not only because it 
fills a need felt by musicians and offers to many a new attrac- 
tion to participate in music-making, but also because in it 
we have another Austrian idea breaking fresh ground, and one 
which carries Austrian music and creativeness all over the 
world. 

The records are retailed in Austria by the Tilophan Studio, 
and in the rest of the world by the English Linguaphone 


Company. 
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STRAVINSKY’S SERENADE FOR 
PIANOFORTE (1925) 


‘“‘ It is impossible to dip into this Suite. Drop one stitch, 
and you lose the thread and listen out of pure politeness.””— 
JEAN COCTEAU. ; 


NE of Stravinsky’s most charming works has at last 
been recorded. 

The Serenade in A is full of a lyrical quiet that befits the 
nature of an interlude. It is bounded on either side by 
tumultuous energy, being preceded by the Pianoforte Sonata, 
and itself preceding Oedipus Rex. It is the only work I know 
of Stravinsky’s that is dedicated to his wife. Certainly it is 
just the kind of work one would want to dedicate to one’s 
wife—intimate and almost cloistered in its effect. 


The tone of the Serenade is immediately set by the dis- 
tinctive opening phrase, austere yet mellow (first bar). 

It is a type of phrase which Stravinsky particularly excels 
in, the archetype of the abstract musical phrase—archi- 
tectonic and physical to the point of assuming an almost 
visual shape, an outline sharply luminous, in the listener’s 
brain. 

Stravinsky’s famous remark that his Violin Concerto is 
“ carved in stone ”’ is not mere fantasy, it is a truth that could 
not be expressed in any other way. One feels that a great deal 
of his music might petrify any moment into something concrete. 
I remember, long after a recent performance of Oedipus, 
seeing the music hovering before me in a void—a vast, orderly 
structure, detached, as it were, from all the elaborate dramatic 
paraphernalia that went to its original making. 

The Serenade, in company with the Sonata and the 
Pianoforte Concerto, may be considered to harbour many 
of the elements which were afterwards co-ordinated by 
Stravinsky, and fused with an epic starkness, in his Oedipus 
Rex, a work which many regard as his masterpiece. Thus the 
three pianoforte works may help us to a better understanding of 
Oedipus Rex, and, vice versa, Oedipus Rex may provide the 
clue to much that seemed tentative and experimental in the 
works that precede it. 

Technically, the Serenade is not just another pianoforte 
work: it is an important and rather unusual addition to the 
repertory of an instrument about which we have not yet 
quite made up our minds. 

Mr. Eric Walter White, in his invaluable book on the 
composer,* describes Stravinsky’s directions ‘‘that the 
performance of the Pianoforte Sonata (and this applies to the 
Serenade) shall use only the natural timbre of that instrument, 
i.e., gradations of piano and forte are allowed; but the true 
percussive character of the instrument must never be forgotten, 
and long sustained notes and ‘singing’ melodies are to be 
avoided.” 

The result of all this is curious: the delicate, yet incisive, 
effects attained at once bring to mind the harpsichord, yet 
the Serenade is not harpsichord music but really and truly 
pianoforte music—pianoforte music purged of all the grossness, 
the showiness and banality of effect to which we have long 
been accustomed. 

It is, in my opinion, an achievement of genius to extract 
freshness from the pianoforte, whose lifeless arpeggios, melo- 
dramatic dynamics and dull uniformity of timbre fall with an 
increasing monotony on the ear. The pianoforte has been 
frequently maligned because it has become hackneyed, and 
that it has become hackneyed is undoubtedly due to its having 


*Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo (Hogarth Press, 6s.). 





been pinned down, for many years, to one particular style of 
pianistic writing. In addition to which the pianoforte is 
so tonally constituted as to provide excellent camouflage for 
the composer who would not think of setting down his 
mawkish ideas in any other medium. In many cases the 
ukulele would have fitted the music better. Stravinsky’s 
pianoforte works (and Vaughan Williams’ Concerto) should 
do much to restore the pianoforte to a position of nobility 
among instruments. 

The Serenade falls into four carefully balanced movements 
of three minutes each: Hymne, Romanza, Rondoletto and 
Cadenza. Like all Stravinsky’s neo-classical works it sounds 
at first hearing a little “‘ askew,’’ possibly for the very reason 
that it does not aim at being frankly dissonant (Stravinsky 
only sipped once, and very guardedly, at a tonality in ‘‘ Le 
Chant du Rossignol ’’), but is founded on a new conception of 
a system which we thought we knew inside out : the diatonic 
system. 

It may take a number of hearings before we arrive at the 
astonishing conclusion that Stravinsky did not write this 
intimate, exquisite piece of keyboard music with the express 
intention of irritating us. 


Serenade in A. Excellent, brand-new recording by the 
composer, on two 10-inch French Columbias (6s. each). 
Score : Edition Russe de Musique. 

TERPANDER. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY RECORDING 
Ethel and Otto Luening: Four Songs (Luening): and Ethel 
Luening with Aaron Copland: Vocalise (Copland). 
New Music Quarterly Recordings, P.O. Box 19, Station C, 
New York (12in., $2). 
This is one of the series put out by (as the label tells us) 
‘“* anon-profit organisation issuing four contemporary American 
composers’ recordings yearly.”” The subscription is six dollars 
a year. Rather a lone wolf effort, maybe, but one is glad to see 
the people of to-day securing this small site on which to offer 
their wares. Mr. Copland starts his singer with a scale or so, 
and then launches her on this wordless vocalise, with a slight 
piano support. I recall Medtner’s use of the plan, for a sonata 
movement, in which the voice is freed from concern with 
words, and concerned only with beauty of tone. In such 
music, perfection of style is obviously expected. Miss Luening 
sings well, though the lower notes are not quite steady. I 
think it is easier than one might imagine to make a fairly good 
vocalise such as this; to make a supremely satisfying one 
would, I believe, be supremely difficult. 


Mr. Luening has gone to Whitman’s Leaves of Grass for his 
poems, the first of which is accompanied by the flute, and the 
second, third and fourth by the piano. I could not hear all 
the words, but the proportion is fair, as singers go. The 
composer’s talent appears to be a small, pleasant one, not of 
the most extreme, with romantic tendencies, best shown in 
the last song. Hearing other present-day American music, I 
have felt how like it is to what was new here fifteen years ago. 
Probably our friends are going through the same stages of 
trial and error. Though they are in so many ways ahead of us, 
their diversity of racial elements probably makes it difficult for 
them to find unity of aim in art ; and perhaps our being more 
intensely bombarded with “the latest’ from Europe has 
allowed us the quicker to throw off the (mostly) ill effects of 
that singularly time-wasting period of the-war-after-the-war. 


W. R. A. 
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“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO” 


ON THE GRAMOPHONE 
by J. V. L. GODEFROY 


N recorded music this opera holds a unique place. There is 

no other work of which one is able to collect so large a per- 
centage on separate records, without the aid of an album 
series. Its nearest rival is Die Meistersinger, but when we 
have waded through all the available excerpts of that, we are 
still some way from a complete version. In collecting La 
Forza del Destino, however, we can approach its entirety. 

The plot is a byword for gloom, and it is still possible to 
read accounts of the opera which misrelate the story. It is 
based on a romantic Spanish melodrama, one that pursues 
emotion rather than truth, and does not set out to attain the 
dignity of tragedy. The story is of an unfortunate pair of 
lovers who, quite contrary to romantic convention, are 
separated at the start and not even satisfactorily united in 
death. At the end of the play there are two corpses on the 
stage, and the hero, gibbering dementedly, throws himself 
over a precipice. In his premiére at St. Petersburg Verdi 
tried this out, but soon decided that it was nonsense and 
revised the finale into a scene so touching, both in music and 
situation, that he killed all chance of the opera having the 
play’s comic flavour. 

If comedy is produced by holding a mirror up to nature, 
there is nothing comic in La Forza del Destino. But apart 
from scenes of broad farce and jolly revue, there are situations 
throughout which, even if they are intended to stir us, have 
in them as well a decided power to amuse. The whole of 
Act I is funny, and especially when the hero drops his pistol 


and it goes off and kills the Marquis. The next scene is funny 
because of the efforts of Leonora and her brother to disguise 
themselves; while there is something amusing about the 
grave pomposity with which the monks are warned to avoid 
the new hermit, the fact that the hermit is a woman being 
rigidly concealed from them. Further, it is ludicrous to see 
Carlo embracing and cleaving to the very man he is seeking to 
destroy—and both of them with pseudonyms, and at the very 
last it is comedy that Alvaro should be a monk in the same 
retreat as Leonora—so near and yet so far. 


But Verdi’s emotional music binds the story with a great 
seriousness where he intends it to be noble and dignified— 
in fact, he found the drama of his original version so tense 
that he chartered another librettist to add comic relief. Tho 
result is that in the operatic plot there is no unity. Everyone 
seems to lurk in disguise, the leading lady is outside the story 
for nearly two acts, there is plenty of song-and-dance and a 
fat comedian, not to mention battle alarums and a religious 
tableau. Within its four acts the opera seems to contain 
almost every type of theatrical entertainment, and all of 
them first class. 


On the gramophone we are fortunate in being able to procure 
Verdi’s outstanding musical creations sung by an imposing 
array of celebrities, Caruso, Ruffo, Amato, Scotti, de Luca, 
Martinelli, Boninsegna and Ponselle—to name a few. In this 
way we are better off than if we had a mediocre, though 
complete, version. 





OVERTURE. 
Milan Symphony Orchestra. Parlophone E11143. 


The Overture is stirring and introduces, in no logical order, some of 
the tunes from the opera. It cannot be called even a good potpourri, 
as the selected tunes are not the best ones. But it starts impressively 
with two important motives (to be Wagnerian for a while), The Hammer- 
blows of Fate and The Rush of Doom—three cold crashes followed by a 
relentless, pursuing figure. 


ACT I. 
A Room in the Marquis of Calatrava’s Castle at Seville. 


The old Marquis is saying good-night to his daughter. He notices 
that the window is open, and goes to shut it, much to Leonora’s dismay, 
for she has left it open so that Alvaro may enter, as they are about to 
e‘ope. But as soon as the old man has departed, Curra, the duenna, 
readjusts the window so that all will be well. Leonora is a little sad 
at leaving her home. 


Me pellegrina ed orfana. Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek. Polydor 66612. 


This aria, full of “ sweet simplicity,” ought to be obtainable on a 
record, but the above Polydor has not yet been reproduced by the 
Decca Company. It may, perhaps, be found in second-hand shops, 
and is well worth finding. 


There follows the sound of horses, and presently the lovers are in 
each other’s arms. Alvaro wishes to carry his bride off at once, but 
Leonora hesitates as she remembers her father, and wants to see him 
again before she goes. This is her first adventure, and she finds courage 
no easy matter. But Alvaro reminds her that it is “‘ now or never,” 
and they are united in an impetuous cabaletta, which, unfortunately, 
rouses the Marquis. The old man rushes in, followed by two servants, 
and Alvaro, professing his own guilt and Leonora’s purity, promises 
to “‘come quietly” and casts his firearms to the ground; but the 
impact releases the trigger and the Marquis receives a fatal wound. It 
is the first swift, blow of Fate. Alvaro drags the fainting Leonora 
through the window to where his horsés are waiting. The episode is 
deniéd to the gramophone. 


ACT II. 
Scene 1.—An Inn at Hornachuelos. 

In the flight Alvaro and Leonora have been separated. The details 
are not clear, but Don Carlo, Leonora’s brother, has given chase, and 
there has been a fight, in which the lovers have both escaped in opposite 
directions, believing each other to be killed. 

Now, amidst the motley company at the inn we find Don Carlo dressed 
as a student, searching for Alvaro, and Leonora, dressed as a youth, 
on her way to a neighbouring monastery. Carlo is much in the limelight, 
while Leonora keeps prudently near the door. Preziosilla, a gipsy 
fortune-teller, heralds the War of the Austrian Succession with a martial 
song. 

Al suon del tamburo. 
(Italian). 

This is real musical comedy. It has a gay tune with a tambourine 
rhythm, and a snappy chorus. The gipsy looks at various men and 
foretells that in the war they will be corporals, colonels and generals. 
“What have you for the student?” asks Carlo. Preziosilla examines 
his palm; ‘‘ Something terrible,”’ she says, and then whispers: ‘‘ You’re 
not a student.” The tripping climax of her song is very reminiscent of 
a passage sung by Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera. 


Pederzini, Gelli and Chorus. H.M.V. 810259 


Pilgrims pass, and there is a short, concerted prayer, consisting of 
masterly part-writing. Leonora retires within, and the pilgrims pass on. 
Comic dialogue ensues between Carlo and a muleteer, who finally 
retires to sleep in the stable with his mules, who are better company than 
the student, “Che non sanno il latino.” Carlo then tells his story to 
the company: 

Son Pereda, son ricco d’ onore. 
Decca-Polydor DE7005. 

The Decca Company has saved this record from the Polydor catalogue. 
The recording is sonorous and the singing all that one expects from 
Schlusnus. The story that Carlo tells is not exactly true, and is meant 
to cover his own identity. Actually, it adds further confusion to the 
already bewildered minds of the audience. 


Once again Preziosilla doubts, and the mayor (not the innkeeper) 
says: ‘Time, ladies and gentlemen, please!” Everyone disperses. 


Heinrich Schlusnus and Chorus. 
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ScENE 2.—Outside the Monastery of Hornachuelos. 

Leonora, still dressed as a man, rushes in and stops before the 
Monastery gate. She is weary and frightened, and is accompanied by 
the insistent theme of The Rush of Doom : 

“ Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 
Son giunta ! grazie, o Dio! 
Madre, pietosa Vergine. 
Celestina Boninsegna, H.M.V. DB493; Dusolina Giannini, H.M.V. 
DB1217; Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, Col. L1833; Meta Seine- 
meyer, Parlo. E10605. 

Of these four records, two are not complete versions—the Lombardi 
and the Boninsegna. Of the others I prefer the Seinemeyer, by reason 
of her unapproachably beautiful voice, though the accompaniment is 
not very clear. The old Boninsegna record is lovely, and worth having 
as a pendant to a fuller version. 

The scene is famous. Leonora sinks down exhausted by the gate, 
in the manner of Siegmund at the beginning of Die Walkiire, and utters, 
on her knees, a pathetic prayer to the Virgin, and then as the solemn, 
ascetic chanting of the ‘“‘ Te Deum ”’ begins within, she prays to God for 
deliverance. She rings the bell and asks for the Father Superior. 
Brother Melitone appears at a little window with a light, and is brusque. 
“] will speak to him, and if I do not return, good-night,” he says, and 
shuts the window. 

Presently he returns with the Father, who curtly dismisses him, and 
as soon as they are alone Leonora explains that she is a woman, and 
describes her plight. The Father listens to her story and tells her that 
there is a cave near by in the rocks in which she can immune herself 
for life : 

Chi puod legger nel futuro. 
Parlo. E11153. 

This record seems to be chopped out of the middle of a performance, 
as it both starts and stops abruptly. It is sung in German and the 
blending of two voices of such quality is magnificent. But where is 
the second half of the duet? I know these two have recorded it for 
some German firm, and I still hope that Parlophone, with their inter- 
national influence, will bring it to light in this country. We can always 
do with more from poor Meta. 

The Father takes her inside and the door of the church opens. Within 
are visible all the monks and an altar, beautifully lighted. The organ 
is playing. Then the Father appears, with Leonora dressed as a hermit. 
He tells the Brothers that the new “ arrival” will occupy the cave, 
and must be the subject of no curiosity, and cursed be he who dares to 
be inquisitive : 

Il Santo Nome. Ivar Andresen and Chorus. Parlo. E10709. 

This record is interesting musically, as the passage contains an 
unusual form and style for Verdi’s operas, a grand recitative almost 
Wotanesque. But again it seems to start and finish without beginning 
and end, and I feel that Parlophone may know more. Is it recorded 
from an actual public performance? 

The Act ends with a beautiful prayer, in which Leonora has a short 
solo part : 


La Vergine degli Angeli. Meta Seinemeyer, Parlo. E10709 ; 
Rosa Ponselle and Ezio Pinza, H.M.V. DB1199 ; Dusolina Giannini, 
H.M.V. DB1228; Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, Col. L1833; Rosa 
Ponselle, Col. 7340. 

Of these, the fullest is the H.M.V. Ponselle, which includes the end of 
the Father’s harangue, and the recording is excellent ; but again, we 
have Seinemeyer at her most exquisite. 

There is a wonderful peace in this music, and in the slow chords that 
close the act, for Leonora has found her rest, and will be forgotten 


— the alarums of Act IV awake her with rude brutality to her final 
ate. 


Meta Seinemeyer and Ivar Andresen. 


A great portion of the scene may be obtained with Seinemeyer as 
Leonora and Andresen as the Father Superior, with the Berlin State 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra, and the records form a series worth having. 
The last record, be it said (Parlo. E10709), is labelled wrongly, part 1 
being called 2, and vice versa. 


ACT III. 
SoENE 1.— Near Velletri in Italy. A wood on a dark night. 

We have followed the fortunes of Leonora. Now we are to return to 
Alvaro. He has joined the King’s Grenadiers and is an officer fighting 
in the War of the Austrian Succession. Though he has no hope of seeing 
Leonora again, he still remembers her, and is further saddened by his 
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thoughts of South America, and his tragic childhood there. He sings 
to the spirit of Leonora, among the angels in Heaven : 
O tu che in seno agli nan Giovanni Martinelli, H.M.V. DB1089 ; 
Francesco Merli, Col. D1608; Caruso, H.M.V. DB112. 

For those who wish the entire recitative, there is Merli, but his high 
notes are very strident; it is a poor record. I consider Martinelli’s 
record to be one of his few failures; he sings without decision and 
lacking his dark quality of voice that is so irresistible. 

There is the noise of brawling and a shout for help. Alvaro rushes out 
and returns with Felice de Bornos, the Duke’s Adjutant, whom he has 
just saved from a gambling quarrel. The two men impulsively swear 
eternal friendship on the strength of it, but they are interrupted by a call 
to arms and rush off. If we are exceedingly alert we will have recognised 
de Bornos to be none other than Carlo, still on the track of vengeance. 
But we must be very sharp, for as yet we have not seen him in real life, 
undisguised. 


Scene 2.—A Room in an Officer's Quarters. 

Outside there is the sound of fighting ; within, a surgeon and some 
orderlies. Federico Herreros (alias Alvaro) has been wounded, and is 
brought in, with the devoted and unsuspecting Carlo in faithful attend- 
ance. 

Alvaro is dying, and gives Carlo his wallet, with a locked package, 
asking him to burn it unopened after his death. They say farewell 
tenderly : 

Solenne in quest’ ora. Caruso and Scotti, H.M.V. DM105 ; Hislop 
and Granforte, H.M.V. DB939; Gigli and de Luca, H.M.V. 
DB1050; Groh and Husch, Parlo. R1757; Titterton and 
Henderson, Decca K506; von Pataky and Schlusnus, Decca- 
Polydor CA8061. 

This is an imposing array of singers and it is no easy task to choose the 
most satisfactory record. For beauty of voice I should select Gigli and 
de Luca ; for dramatic expression von Pataky and Schlusnus. 

Carlo, when Alvaro has been removed for medical treatment, examines 
the packet and wonders whether to open it. He is not too easy about his 
friend, for he had started at the mention of Calatrava. No, he had better 
not open it—but, being the villain, he does so, and finds the portrait of 
his sister Leonora. Now he knows all. The doctor appears excitedly 
to say that the wounded man will live. Carlo is beside himself with joy. 
Now he can have his vengeance : 

Urna fatale del mio destino. Egli é salvo! gioia immensa. Benvenuto 
Franci, H.M.V. DB1262. 

This is a passage of great dramatic excitement. It is the old cavatina- 
cabaletta pattern treated psychologically instead of mechanically. The 
aria is a slow, long-drawn-out affair—a man meditating and hesitating ; 
the finale the swift, exultant cry of a man with a weight off his mind. 
On the one record there are two Carlos. But why does Franci’s voice 
seem thin in his upper register ? I have noticed it in one of his ** Ernani ” 
records. It is surely only an acoustical defect. 


Scene 3.—The Camp near Velletri. 

A patrol enters and sings a curious little chorus, wholly Verdian, but 
entirely illogical and unmilitary : 

Compagni sostiamo. Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Italian Col. D14721 
(8s. 3d.). 

The patrol having dispersed, Alvaro enters, followed closely by Carlo, 
who accosts him and makes known his identity. Alvaro learns from him 
that Leonora still lives somewhere and lapses into lyricism, but Carlo 
calls him back to business sharply. Soon they are at each other’s throats, 
and the patrol rushes in to separate them, but Carlo is badly wounded, 
and appears to be slain. Alvaro, having once more spilt the blood of a 
Vargas, decides to seek the peace of the cloisters. 

The duet between Carlo and Alvaro, a real dramatic masterpiece, is 
expressed on the gramophone only in part, and that very much cut: 

Sleale ! il segreto, Caruso and de Luca, H.M.V. DM107. 

Caruso reaches several exciting climaxes on this record, but it is almost 
impossible to follow with the score, being relentlessly abridged. 

This great scene was originally the logical end of the third act, but in 
the revision of the opera the general gloom was dispelled by the addition 
of what is little more than pantomime, and the strength of the situation 
was accordingly weakened. 

With the tragic exit of Alvaro the scene now brightens up. Now we see 
the lighter side of camp life, and one by one our musica] comedy friends 
reappear as at the finale of a show. The stage becomes filled with soldiers 
and pedlars and “ vivandiéres” selling drinks, fruit and bread. 
Preziosilla arrives and sings another stirring song, and she is followed 
by the muleteer, but the most astonishing arrival is that of Melitone, 
the Brother from the Monastery. Preziosilla rounds off the scene by 
conducting a military chorus to her own accompaniment on a drum. 

There are no English records of this hotch-potch, but the following 
are obtainable from abroad : 
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Chorus and Tarantella. Chorus and Orchestra of Berlin State 
Opera. German H.M.V. EJ222. 

This record is curiously labelled ‘‘ Tarantella in D Moll, by Popper,” 
but on playing it one discovers Franz Werfel’s edition of the Third Act, 
a combination of the chorus “ Lorché pifferi e tamburi” and the 
Tarantella. The recording is brilliant. 

Toh, Toh! Poffare il mondo, E. Faticanti and Chorus. Fonotipia 
E5585. 


This is Melitone’s comic sermon, an affair full of shocking puns and 
taken from Maffei’s version of Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallenstein.” The music 
foreshadows that of Falstaff and the recording is very forward. 

Rataplan (Finale). Ebe Stignani and Chorus, Italian Col. D14721 ; 
Gianna Pederzini and Chorus, Italian H.M.V. 810259; Genia 
Gusalewicz and Chorus (in German), H.M.V. EJ222. 

Of these versions of the swinging comedy-finale Stignani’s is the best, 
having the opening recitative so that it follows immediately upon the 
Melitone record, and finishing amid cheers from the chorus. The 
Pederzini has a very pronounced drum-rhythm throughout, but is 
rather lacking in volume. The remaining one is again Werfel’s arrange- 
ment, and is sonorous and Teutonic. Werfel opens and closes it with a 
theme which he takes from the very beginning of the original Act III. 


ACT IV. 
Scene 1.—Inside the Monastery of Hornachuelos. 


We are now approaching the final reckoning, but are still wading 
through comedy towards the tragic goal. Alvaro is now a monk and 
has yet another pseudonym, that of Father Raphael. Evidence of his 
goodness and popularity is at once forthcoming. Melitone is giving 
soup to the poor, and grumbling amusingly as he does so, but they 
call so persistently for Father Raphael that he loses patience with them, 
upsets the soup and drives them away : 

Che? Siete all’ osteria? E. Faticanti, A. Righetti and Chorus. 
Fonotipia E5585. 


This music is brilliantly tuneful and attractive, and the record ends 
with a delightfully comic and rather blasphemous song. 

The Father Superior enters and reproves the wayward Brother, who 
remains obsiinately flippant in the face of his admonisher’s dignity. 
He does not trust this Raphael and asks the Father if he is not an evil 
spirit. The Father tells him slowly and seriously that he is a man who 
has known sorrows. Melitone merely parodies the words with an 
impudent tune : 

Auf! Pazienza non v’ha che basti! E. Faticanti and A. Righetti. 

Fonotipia E5587. 


This record follows immediately upon the previous one. These 
Fonotipias are rather coarsely recorded and roughly surfaced, and 
coming out of Italy are expensive. But the music is not otherwise 
obtainable, and is one of Verdi’s most interesting passages. 

There is a ring et the gate, and Melitone answers it. Yet another 
person is asking for this dreadful Raphael. He goes to fetch him. 
The visitor enters, and now at last we see Don Carlo undisguised. Alvaro 
enters. There follows a famous duet, in the course of which Carlo 
taunts Alvaro and challenges him to a duel, which the monk cannot 
accept, though in the face of so many insults he finds it difficult. At 
last Carlo hits him with the flat blade of his sword and the animal in 
Alvaro breaks loose. Once more they rush off fighting: 

Invano Alvaro. Le minaccie, i fieri accenti. Caruso and Amato, 
H.M.V. DM106; Pertile and Franci, H.M.V. DB1219; Ischierdo 
and Ruffo, H.M.V. DB177; Martinelli and de Luca, H.M.V. 
DB1172. 

I would wish for no other version of this duet than the wonderful 
record by Martinelli and de Luca, in which the tenor is in magnificent 
voice and the recording is tremendous. Pertile and Franci are robust 
in the modern style, but do not compare with de Luca and Martinelli. 


ScENnE 2.—Outside the Retreat of Leonora. 


Amid precipitous rocks the almost forgotten Leonora chooses this 
moment to emerge from her cave to take in her provisions. She sings 
a great and poignant prayer, crying to God for peace, but she breaks 
off on hearing the sound of men approaching, and swiftly immures 
herself, cursing the intruders : 

Pace, pace, mio Dio. Boninsegna, H.M.V. DB493; Tetrazzini, 


H.M.V. DB538; Ponselle, H.M.V. DB1275; 
DB1228. 

Ponselle’s is a marvel of execution and dramatic intelligence. The 
sweet-voiced Boninsegna is worth hearing; but the orchestra counts 
for something, for again we hear the theme of T'he Rush of Doom sweep- 
ing Leonora to her destiny, and electrical recording gives this a greater 
prominence than the acoustic versions. 


Giannini, H.M.V. 
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No sooner has she withdrawn than we hear Carlo’s voice crying for 
confession. Alvaro has again wounded him, and this time more 
decisively. The orchestra throbs with the merciless force of destiny 
as Alvaro rings the bell to call the hermit to his dying victim. Leonora 
appears, and the lovers are reunited after the storms of three acts, 
but there is hardly time for recognition. Alvaro tells her that a man 
dies near by, killed by his hand, and he is her brother. She rushes off 
to his aid, but staggers back, for with his supreme effort he has stabbed 
her. As she dies in Alvaro’s arms, the Father Superior enters and 
comforts him. Alvaro, for whom a moment ago all the world was peace, 
looks down at the body of Leonora, scarcely able to take in the truth, 
so swiftly has it all occurred. All he knows is that Fate still remains 
opposed to him. But Leonora is at rest, as the closing bars tell us, ever 
so gently : 

Io muoio! Confession! Martinelli, Ponselle and Pinza. 
DB1202. 

The dying shouts of Carlo are given by an unknown singer, but the 
three “ stars” give a performance of the highest excellence, Martinelli’s 
phrasing being irresistible. It is very fortunate that the last and 
greatest act of this opera is obtainable in performance by such fine 
artists. J.V. L. G. 


H.M.V. 


Berlioz in Glasgow 


‘OR the third successive year, the Glasgow Grand Opera 

Society has made operatic history. Formed in 1906 to 
help visiting companies, it was in 1934 that its conductor, 
Dr. Erik Chisholm, inaugurated the policy of mounting great 
operas, which largely for material reasons have lain on the 
shelf all too long. Idomeneo, Les Troyens, and now Benvenuto 
Cellini and Beatrice and Benedict, to say nothing of Schubert’s 
Faithful Warrior, rehearsed in four weeks and thrown in as a 
make-weight. 

In my view, Beatrice is a masterpiece, all the more since 
one does not associate Berlioz with comedy. The dialogue 
is right and the ensembles superb. Moreover, there are 
moments of sheer beauty unsurpassed in music, notably the 
exquisite Night Music which closes the first Act. The comic 
Kapellmeister, a character invented by the composer, is a 
joyous creation, while the final scene is finely conceived and 
a triumph for the producer, Mr. William Maclean of the 
Glasgow Art School. Beatrice’s great aria is a tour de force 
and was magnificently sung by Jenny Black, whose Cassandra 
in The Trojans will never be forgotten. As an entr’acte 
we had the waltz movement from the Fantastic Symphony 
as a ballet. Dr. Chisholm is so generous with these entr’actes, 
that I quite expected the entire C major Symphony between 
the acts of Schubert’s trifle, which suffered from a dreadful 
translation by Steuart Wilson. A loud cheer, incidentally, 
for Guy McCrone’s translation of Beatrice. Mr. McCrone is 
a member of the Society and was last year’s Aeneas. 

Benvenuto is very different stuff, and is an early work in 
the grand manner. Some of the music is familiar through the 
Roman Carnaval Overture, played here as an entr’acte. Mr. 
W. J. Turner, who joined us at tea back-stage, calls the first 
Act no better than average Verdi, but that is good enough. 
It is swift-moving save for the love duet, that corresponds 
to the slow section of the Roman Carnaval Overture. The 
actual carnaval requires a virtuoso performance to get it 
across, while the last Act is decidedly uneven. But the work 
as a whole is well worth doing. Dorothy Pugh, who sang 
Dido last year, again showed what a fine singer she is. A 
point to be noticed is that in these three operas there was 
no doubling of parts, which speaks volumes for the Society’s 
resources. The only importation was Eric Starling from 
Sadler’s Wells, an admirable Cellini. If Dr. Chisholm has 
succeeded in showing the present generation something of 
Berlioz’s operatic genius, he will have done something com- 
parable to Mendelssohn’s discovery of Bach or Sullivan’s of 
Schubert. He tells me that next year he hopes to put on 
Busoni’s Turandot. Meanwhile, ‘‘ thanks a million.” 


Roger WIMBUSH. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Index 


So we go to press with the last number of another volume, 
our thirteenth, and already Mr. Alex McLachlan, the untiring 
compiler of the Index, is busy checking cross-references to the 
articles and reviews ; so that copies may be ready for distribu- 
tion by the end of this month. As usual, orders will be accepted 
for it up to July Ist at 2s. a copy ; thereafter the price will be 
half-a-crown till the edition is exhausted. Every year more 
readers seem to realise that they were imprudent not to 
have secured copies of the Index for earlier volumes. It is 
almost indispensable for reference purposes. 


Glyndebourne 


This year’s Mozart Festival at Glyndebourne (60 miles from 
London, 12 from Eastbourne or Brighton) starts on May 29th 
and ends on July 5th: the operas being Giovanni, Zauber fléte, 
Figaro, Cosi, and Entfiihrung. Presumably those readers 
who have decided to go already possess information and 
tickets. Those who are vague about it should at least, and 
at once, write to Glyndebourne Opera, 2-4, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1, for a golden brochure which contains all the 
details as well as articles by Herbert Read and Sacheverell 
Sitwell and photographs of the ideal surroundings of the 
Festival ; it is worthy of the rest and will do much to convince 
the undecided and tantalise the inevitably absent. 


Corrigenda 

In the April number, page 463, col. 1, seven lines from the 
bottom, for ‘‘ Archbishop Psalter ”’ read ‘‘ Archbishop Parker ” 
—not such an amusing name but more suitable to the context. 

In the March number, page 418, 8S. C. Grammaté should 
have been identified with Sonia Grammaté—and thus corri- 
gender. 

The composer of Arise, O Sun, Maude Craske Day, writes 
to point out that her name is omitted from one reference to 
Richard Crooks’s record of it in the April number. Edward 
Lockton only wrote the words. 


Mahler 

This month’s support for a Mahler Society is confined to 
three enthusiastic readers—one writing from Paris, one from 
Ohio, and one from Stockholm. This is slow progress. 


The Robber Symphony 


The Queen’s Hall was pretty well filled on April 16th for 
the private performance of Dr. Feher’s film ‘“‘ The Robber 


Symphony ”’ ; and a good part of the floor space was occupied 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, which played a long 
overture and sat silent in the darkness during the showing of 
the much longer film. Two and a half hours was fairly long 
and led perhaps to a certain malaise among the musicians 
and the film-goers in the audience. 

Whether the high reputation of Frederick Feher (whose 
Dr. Caligari is a classic and who wrote the music and scenario 
of ‘The Robber Symphony,”’ directed the filming, and made 
the whole thing into a family affair) and the prestige and 
energy of Messrs. Chappell & Co., who co-operated with 
Concordia Films Ltd. in launching this Queen Mary of the 
film world, will bring success with the general public, remains 
to be proved. But it is at the very least a gallant as well as an 
ambitious effort to set a new and higher standard, and there 
are passages of great beauty, of fantastic wit and of excellent 
device that will live in the memory. 

Webster Booth recorded two of his songs from the film, 
Romance and Serenata (H.M.V. BD405), which were reviewed 
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in March (page 423), and described some of his experiences 
in the Austrian Alps scenes to W. 8S. Meadmore in our November 
number (page 227). 


New Reading Cases 


A new reading case for the current issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
is now available, price 2s. 3d. post free. It is made from stiff 
boards 12} in. by 9} in. which are padded and covered in 
black leatherette. The lettering is gold leaf. Not only can it 
be used for THE GRAMOPHONE, but if desired three other 
magazines of similar or smaller size can be inserted. 

Of like construction, but finished in navy blue leatherette 
and made specifically to hold the current issue of The Radio 
Times, is a reading case produced by H.M.V. The famous 
trade-mark of the Company is unobtrusively blocked in gold 
on the front while the inside of the front cover contains a 
brief illustrated history of how this peculiar fox-terrier came 
to be the adopted symbol of The Gramophone Co. Ltd. 


A Happy Gift 

A silver gramophone record surmounted by an ink-pot 
and fountain pen and suitably inscribed was presented to 
Christopher Stone by the staff of the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals of the Poor the other day in recognition of his 
broadcast appeal for funds last November. The amount 
raised, £8,812 0s. 9d., has been exceeded by a more recent 
appeal for the National Hospital, Queen Square, which has 
now very nearly reached the £10,000 mark. In each case 
the total is being doubled by previous guarantors. 


Vocalion 

The minds of many of our older readers will light up at the 
news that a Vocalion record is again on the market. Gone are 
the days of A. W. Hanson and Stanley Chapple and the brave 
contributions that they made to the music-lover’s library ; 
gone the days of Jelly d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri (to whom 
a correspondent refers this month), of Rosa Raisa and Olga 
Haley and Enid Cruikshank, the newcomers Malcolm 
McEachern and Vladimir Rosing, and all the rest of them. 

The Vocalion label has passed to the Crystalate Company 
long ago ; and it is rather a happy inspiration to revive it for 
the series of ‘‘ swing series’ records at half-a-crown apiece 
which starts this month. The label itself and the bravely 
coloured envelope of the new issues have a quality of the 
courageous Vocalion days that make us think back and hope 
forward. 


Edward Holstius 

The new novel by Edward Holstius, ‘“‘ Winter Ends,” 
just published by Geoffrey Bles, contains some sinister side- 
lights on the music publishers of Charing Cross Road and the 
life of dance musicians, observed, no doubt, while the author 
was artists’ director for Decca and Brunswick records. He 
has only lately given up this post of arduous and exciting 
responsibility and set out in a German tramp steamer on one 
of the most adventurous episodes in a life that has been 
crammed with adventures of mind and body since he joined 
the Flying Corps as a stripling and emerged from the war 
with a grievously damaged body to house his indomitable 
spirit. ‘‘ Teddie ” Holstius, as his innumerable friends know, 
wears the bridle of Theages with a gallant air; and they are 
wondering whether, when he reaches Hollywood from San 
Francisco disguised as a tramp in search of work in the film 
studios, his smile, his blue eyes and his expressive hands 
will not, within five minutes of his arrival, have revealed him 
to one of the many film stars that he knows and spoiled the 
whole adventure. But Beverley Hills is not a bad spot. 
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OTTORINO RESPIGHI (1879—1936) 


by ALAN GORDON-BROWN 


ITH the passing away of Ottorino Respighi on April 18th, 

Italy lost one of her most noted composers, and the 
gramophone lost practically the only contemporary Italian 
composer whose work is represented in the catalogues. By the 
word contemporary I mean “of the modern school ’’ rather 
than in its strict chronological sense, for composers like 
Giordano and Mascagni (who are well represented on the 
gramophone) are essentially pre-Renaissance composers, and 
Respighi was the only one of the leaders of the Italian Musical 
Renaissance whose works have been recorded in anything like 
a representative quantity. This has always struck me as a very 
strange thing, since one of the most astounding movements in 
the musical world of to-day is extraordinary growth and 
development of symphonic and chamber music in a country 
which was until the beginning of this century so hopelessly 
tied down by a long and tyrannical operatic tradition that the 
outer world had long since excluded it from the musical map. 
The sudden breaking of the operatic fetters and rapid and 
successful plunge into the realms of symphonic and chamber 
music, coming as it did almost entirely unheralded, marked a 
very important landmark in the history of music by placing 
Italy once more on the musical map, and Respighi was, as 
I have said, one of the prime movers in this reformation, 
although he was by no means the most violent—hence, 
presumably, his greater share of popularity. 

Born at Bologna, his early musical education took place 
under his father and at the Bologna Liceo, where he studied 
violin under Sarti and composition under Martucci. Having 
won diplomas in both of these subjects he went to Russia in 
1899 to study under Rimsky-Korsakov, whose influence on 
him was very considerable, particularly as regards orchestra- 
tion, and though it may sound somewhat paradoxical, this 
influence was not altogether beneficial to him. A composer 
attracted more by pictorial than by psychological subjects, he 
never really managed to live down the facility imbued into him 
by Rimsky-Korsakov of devising gorgeous orchestral colour 
schemes, and the penalty he paid for his amazing dexterity and 
ingenuity in writing for the orchestra was that he all too often 
was tempted to write when his thematic ideas were common- 
place or non-existent. 

The first work of Respighi’s to win general recognition was, 
appropriately enough, his orchestration of Rossini’s music for 
the splendid ballet “‘ La Boutique Fantasque,”’ of which there 
is a splendid recording by the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, under Eugene Goossens (H.M.V. C1996); but the first 
entirely original large-scale work to become known was 
“ Fontane di Roma ”’ (1916), followed shortly afterwards by 
“Pini di Roma”; these two works deservedly established 
Respighi as one of the foremost impressionistic composers of 
the day, and much was expected of his future development. 
But, sadly enough, his development in this genre of music 
virtually ceased with these two works; although he wrote 
many more orchestral tone-poems, using larger and larger 
orchestral forces, thematically and emotionally they all derive 
from these two works for their basic ideas. Thus we find 
““Vetrate di Chiesa”’ a dull, uninspired imitation of the more 
sombre movements of the ‘“‘ Fontane”’’ and “ Pini,’’ the 
“Trittico Botticelliano,” three more “fountains,” not of 
inspiration but of Rome, and the third Romanesque attempt, 
““Feste Romane,” a nonsensical din which shattered the 
audience at its first London performance into ecstatic derision. 

But although as an orchestral composer Respighi really shot 
his bolt in the “ Fontane’’ and “ Pini,”’ he did not cease to 
develop as a composer, as is generally believed, but it is to his 
chamber music and songs that one must turn to find his musical 
development, and it is here that the gramophone lets us down. 


Although such things as the ‘* Antiche arie e danze ”’ and the 
rather arty suite “ Gli Uccelli,”’ and the pastiche “‘ La Villanella”’ 
are pleasant enough to listen to, they are obviously not repre- 
sentative of the composer any more than is the one quict 
passage which the Columbia company have recorded repre- 
sentative of “‘Feste Romane.” Despite his amazing orchestral 
resourcefulness and skill, it is in the field of chamber music that 
Respighi has done most to restore the musical prestige of Italy, 
and as music is the only universal language, it is a tragic loss 
that the many magnificent chamber works and songs that 
Respighi has written should be virtually impossible to hear 
outside Italy. It is the gramophone that can do most to remedy 
this loss, and it is surely high time that the companies per- 
suaded some of their singers to abandon the recording of 
hackneyed operatic arias in favour of songs like ‘‘ Nebbie.”’ 
‘*‘E se un giorno tornasse,”’ the delightful ** Liriche Armene,”’ 
and the beautiful setting of Shelley’s ‘“ Il Tramonto ” (for 
mezzo-soprano and string quartet). Again, too, the finely 
vigorous Sonata in B minor for violin and piano would surely 
prove a welcome change from “arranged Kreisler”’ in our 
violinists’ repertoires ? 

I have made no mention of Respighi’s several operas because, 
frankly (with the exception of a very slight acquaintance with 
‘‘La Fiamma”), [donot know anything about them; but I have 
reason to suppose that in these, as in the vast majority of his 
orchestral works, his ‘‘ heel of Achilles ’’—the orchestra—would 
again be too apparent. 

To conclude, Respighi will almost certainly be mourned most 
by those who know his work least, for his supposed greatest 
strength was paradoxically enough his greatest weakness. 
Being an Italian, Respighi could not help being lyrical, but 
unbridled lyricism plus unbridled orchestral exuberance all too 
frequently blinded him to true characterisation or to sufficient 
care in the choice of thematic material, but the self-imposed 
restraint in instrumental forces necessitated by the writing of 
chamber music invariably had a refreshingly salutary effect 
upon his output, and I venture to believe that it was in the 
field of chamber music that Respighi’s greatness lay, and that 
it will be his chamber music that posterity will honour. 
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SOCIETY ISSUES 


BACH AND SCHWEITZER (COL.) 

The Organ Music of J. 8. Bach, played by Albert Schweitzer : 
Fantasia and Fugue, G minor; Prelude and Fugue, F 
minor; Prelude and Fugue, C; Prelude and Fugue, 
G@ major; Toccata and Fugue, D minor; The Little Fugue, 
Gminor. VolumelI. Columbia. Seven 12-inch records. 
Two guineas. 


Albert Schweitzer is one of the few indisputably great men 
alive to-day, and of three departments in which he is famous, 
musician, theologian, medical missionary, it is in the first 
that he is greatest: unless, indeed, we give the palm to the 
heroic self-sacrifice that has kept him at his post in Equatorial 
Africa, away from his beloved music, since 1913. 

It has become common, amongst some musicians, to depre- 
cate the slow tempo at which Dr. Schweitzer plays Bach, but 
I think his great book on Bach contains abundant justification 
for his method. 

The first thing to look for, he tells us, are the simple archi- 
tectural lines of the work to be played and the registration 
that brings out these is the right one. Then he goes on to say 
(Vol. 1, page 311) that ‘* the more we play Bach’s organ works, 
the slower we take the tempi. Every organist has this 
experience. The lines must stand out in calm plasticity . . . 
at the first impression of obscurity and confusion, the whole 
effect of the organ piece is gone.” 

I beg my readers to read in its entirety the chapter (XIV) 
in which Dr. Schweitzer speaks of the performance of the 
organ works of Bach, for only thus will he understand the 


exquisitely musical nature of the interpretations to be put 
before him, especially if he has been accustomed to listen to 
Bach made “ interesting,’ or played by virtuosi who see in 
him only a vehicle for a display of themselves and their organs. 

Dr. Schweitzer would not claim to be in the line of the great 
virtuoso organists, but he need fear comparison with none as 


a player of Bach. The album contains three universally 
known works : the Prelude and Fugue in C major, the Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor (*‘ The Great’), and the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor. 

To put on Dr. Schweitzer’s playing of the last-named is 
to banish Stokowski’s orchestral perversion of the music for 
ever from the mind as having any relation to the true con- 
ception of Bach. 


If, of course, one looks upon the organ fugues as dances and 
the preludes as dramatic pieces—and someone once told me 
they thought the fugues too frivolous to be played in church 
because they were really ballet music !—then Dr. Schweitzer’s 
beautifully dignified playing, his quite unsensational registra - 
tions, will have small appeal. To the modern young person 
dignity spells dullness, but it must be understood that the 
vitality and logic of Dr. Schweitzer’s phrasing, based upon the 
principle that the first beat of the measure is a cadence, saves 
him always from any such charge. 

Of the remaining and less known works, the “Little” 
Fugue in G minor, the Preludes and Fugues in G major and 
F minor, the first-named is, perhaps, the most successful record 
of all, though none are anywhere near failures. It would be 
foolish to pretend that everything that Dr. Schweitzer does is 
perfect. The F minor Fugue, for instance, is rather lumpy and 
the echo effects in the Prelude may not meet with general 
approval, though those in the Fugue surely will. Occasionally— 
as in the C major Prelude—a rallentando may be felt to have 

mn begun too soon. I was sorry for the major third in the 
final chord of the G minor Fantasia: in which work, by the 
way, there is a grand crescendo. 


All these, however, are minor points : occasions for lively and 
friendly discussion between organists. 


The great thing is that we are given the living music without 
distortions or violent contrasts, but in all its lovely proportions. 

Dr. Schweitzer has done well to choose the organ of All 
Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower. It certainly has the requisite 
beauty and colour of tone and records splendidly. I missed 
a telling pedal reed once or twice, but that was all. 


Organists are not overburdened with money and two 
guineas is a large sum, but I can assure them that they will 
never regret investing it in such a fine education in the playing 
of Bach as this album provides: and indeed no true Bach 
lover should pass these records by. 

The notes by Dr. Harvey Grace have not been sent to me, 
but I can easily imagine how excellently the author of The 
Organ Works of Bach will have done them. 

I look forward to the next album of this Society—to con- 
tain, I hope, a number of the Choral Preludes—with an 
excitement rare in the breast of the hardened reviewer ! 


A. R. 


KILPINEN (H.M.V.) 

Kilpinen Society. Nineteen Songs with Piano: Gerhard Hiisch 
and Margaret Kilpinen. In German. Five 12-inch records 
in album, £1 10s. Od. 

The contents of this album will be new to most GRAMOPHONE 
readers. Kilpinen was unknown in this country until about 
two years ago, when a few enthusiasts began to introduce his 
songs by public and private performances. Now we have a 
selection of them on records—the acid test for quality. 

High claims have been made on Kilpinen’s behalf. These 
claims can now be examined by all gramophone users interested 
in the art song. 

The space at my disposal for this review will probably be 
better employed by a general introduction to the composer, 
rather than by a detailed discussion of the individual songs, 
since these will be quite unknown to the majority of readers. 

The work of a modern composer has to face comparison not 
only with that of his contemporaries, but with the vast 
heritage of Lieder bequeathed to us by the great song-writers 
of the past century. Only truly original stuff can survive 
that test. Kilpinen is forcing his way into our programmes 
because he offers new experiences. 

His original contribution to the art song may be summed up 
as a sense of coldness. He is much less convincing in his 
more genial moods, and there is no doubt that the Lieder um 
den Tod inspired him most. 

Among these, two are outstanding—the eerie midnight 
scene between Death and the solitary drinker, whose fuddled 
indifference excites the wrath of his terrible visitor, and 
Véglein Schwermut, where the bird of death and its master 
are wonderfully drawn against a background of Northern 
bleakness. Kilpinen’s art is here crystallised in a perfect 
song. 

Like the six Lieder um den Tod the four Lieder der Liebe 
are to poems by Christian Morgenstern. They include the 
exhilarating Uber die tausend Berge, the lovely Kleines Lied, 
already « favourite, and a rather dirty little poem Anmutiger 
Vertrag. ; 

The Spielmannslieder are less interesting and contain too 
many echoes of Schubert and Mahler. With Mondschein Kil- 
pinen is again at his very best, in a desolate nocturnal land- 
scape caught and held in his music, that is all the more 
convincing by the economy of the means employed to evoke it. 

These records, made by’ Margaret Kilpinen and Gerhard 
Hiisch, are issued with the full approval of the composer and 
thus constitute a standard by which other performances can 
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be assessed. In fact, however, the songs present few problems 
and the chief lesson to be learnt from these records is to leave 
the music alone! 

Hiisch becomes increasingly strident and some of his 
climaxes are unpleasantly rough. Apart from this the album 
can be heartily recommended. 


After examining a collection of his songs, this reviewer has 
come to the conclusion that Kilpinen is not to be taken in 
bulk. One becomes conscious of limitations of style and 
mood, and, one is bound to add, of technical method. The 
curiously bare writing for the piano that is the making of 
Véglein Schwermut and Mondschein, is inadequate else- 
where. 

One would like to know ‘how these songs appeal to his 
fellow countrymen. Is this a complete expression of the 
Finnish temperament, or are they, as we are, sometimes 
conscious of a desire for more warmth? However, in this case 
a selective mind has already been at work; the cream of 
Kilpinen’s German songs is here, with one exception—the 
Pantheistic Die Fusswaschung of Morgenstern. It is a song 
on a really big scale, expressing a sentiment that is new to 
music, and we could have easily dispensed with those 
Spielmannslieder to have it included in this album. 

FRANK R. WALKER. 


THE MOZART OPERA SOCIETY (H.M.V.) 

Cosi Fan Tutte. Opera in two acts. Text by Lorenzo da 
Ponte. Music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Recorded 
on twenty records. Mozart Opera Society’s publications, 
Vol. IV (seven records, 42s.), Vol. V (seven records, 42s.) 
and Vol. VI (six records, 36s.). 

On January 26th, 1790, a new comedy with music (ein 
komisches Singspiel, to quote the original description) was 
produced at Vienna. It concerned a cynical old bachelor, who 
regarded fickleness as being natural to all women and who 
successfully wagered with two young friends that he would 
prove their sweethearts as fickle as the rest of their sex. It 
was entitled Cosi fan tutte, o sia, La scuola degli amanti: 
So machen sie’s, oder, Die Schule der Liebhaber. Duly noting 
the gender, we may say All women do so, or The school for 
lovers. 


This work was the third and last opera composed by Mozart 
to a text by da Ponte. Its delicious score has always evoked 
the admiration of musicians. Its libretto has generally met 
with disapproval and has been considered the height of 
absurdity and improbability, offensive, and even disgusting. 
Thus it has happened that, although appreciation of its music 
led to many revivals of the opera, more often than not the 
luckless libretto was modified. One result of this is that the 
reader who looks up Cosi fan tutte in a book of opera plots is as 
likely as not to read a story for which da Ponte is not respon- 
sible. A favourite variation of the original theme can be 
inferred with little difficulty from the titles Tit for Tat and 
The Retaliation, which were used for English adaptations in 
1828 and 1841 respectively. In two productions poor da 
Ponte was suppressed completely ; Peines d’amour perdues 
(Paris, 1863) and Die Dame Kobold (Dresden, 1909) retained 
Mozart’s music but had their texts based respectively upon 
ric led Love’s Labour’s Lost and a Spanish comedy by 

alderon. ; 


Despite its many revivals (mostly in Germany, where it is 
usually known nowadays as So machen’s alle), Cosi fan tutte 
has had to wait till fairly recent times for the public apprecia- 


tion that it deserves. Little of it has been recorded. An old 
recording of Prenderd quel brunettino, recent ones of Come 
scoglio and Fra gli amplessi, and a few recordings of the 
overture, Un’ aura amorosa and Despina’s arias (usually 
in German) are all I can recall. The appearance of three 
volumes of records devoted to this work is therefore an 
important event in the gramophone world. 
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It is one of the merits of the Glyndebourne Mozart Festival 
production, which has been recorded for the Mozart Opera 
Society, that it goes back to the original of da Ponte and 
Mozart and gives the work in Italian with the recitativo secco, 
It is the only way to preserve the secco and it is obviously the 
best way for the suitability of the music to be realised. Further, 
to-day’s listener can thus judge for himself whether the original 
libretto deserves the hard things that have been said of it and 
the harsh treatment that has been meted out to it. Poor 
Lorenzo! I am still wondering what there is offensive in his 
text. As a libretto it seems to me extremely well laid out and 
not lacking in wit and humour. Some people must have 
taken it ever so seriously, I fancy. 

The opera has not been recorded in full. There is a short 
cut in Fra gli amplessi. A small part of the last scene has been 
omitted. Other omissions are Ferrando and Guglielmo’s 
Al fate dan legge, Ferrando’s Ah, lo veggio, quell’ anima bella 
and Tradito, schernito, Dorabella’s E amore un ladronce lo, 
and a certain amount of recitativo secco. Custom would no 
doubt be pleaded as an excuse for these cuts ; but, in publica- 
tions presumably intended for earnest students and lovers of 
Mozart, it is a moot point whether conventional stage abbrevia- 
tions should be followed, particularly in the present case. 

Virtually a complete recording of the opera has been achieved 
by including the recitativo secco; and this is so admirably 
expressive and links up so naturally with the orchestrated 
recitative, etc., that it would have been a thousand pities 
had it been omitted. Those who do not know Italian cannot 
hope to appreciate it fully, but they can realise its value in 
preserving the musical continuity. 


No recorded work of this character would be complete 
without a libretto and notes. As with Figaro, the very 
competent annotator is Mr. H. W. Legge and once again Mrs, 
Mackenzie has shouldered the rather thankless task of render- 
ing a da Ponte text into English; thankless, because much 
cogitation and paraphrasing are needed to produce something 
that is readable and true to the spirit of the original and 
because, while much of the text is easy reading, obscurities 
exist which are enough to vex the patience of a saint, unless he 
should once have held a professorship of Italian. It is a matter 
for regret that the substantial booklet of fifty-five pages was 
not more carefully edited. A superfluous word (far) on 
page 37 adds a touch of piquancy to one of Despina’s remarks; 
Jules Barbier has apparently been confused with Jl barbiere 
on page 7; “minds” usurps the place of the obvious 
‘** midst ’’ on page 51, and there are other slips in the English 
notes and translation; but. they are more likely to annoy 
than mislead. The Italian text needed much more careful 
revision ; wrong accents, punctuation and spelling are all 
too evident. On page 50 there is a gross libel on men— 
Cosi fan tutti. There are omissions as well; for example, 
ten lines of Italian are missing from the text of recording 
No. 40. The insertion of stage directions is haphazard, as is 
the inclusion of headings like recitativo, aria and trio. 

The recordings, however, are our chief concern. The high 
standard of technical excellence reached in the Figaro records 
is fully maintained in the records of Cosi fan tutte and testifies 
once more to the skill and patience of the musical director 
Fritz Busch and the recording engineers. 

The cast is as follows: 

Fiordiligi ... 

Dorabella 

Despina 

Ferrando ... 


. Ina Souez. 
.. Luise Helletsgruber. 
... Irene Eisinger. 
..- Heddle Nash. 
Guglielmo ... Willi Domgraf-Fassbander. 
Don Alfonso es ... John Brownlee. 
Orchestra and chorus of the Glyndebourne Mozart Opera 
Festival, 1935. 
Three of the principals may be reckoned as old friends, 
having sung in Figaro. The newcomers deserve a hearty 
welcome. 
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Nature provided the original Fiordiligi with a voice of quite 
exceptional compass, covering both soprano and contralto 
ranges ; and Mozart deliberately exploited her range in the 
arias Come scoglio and Per pieta, ben mio, perdona. This 
is decidedly hard on subsequent exponents of the part and the 
fact that Ina Souez’ lowest notes are not wholly satisfying 
calls for sympathy and not for censure ; in all other respects 
her performance is splendid. As the elder and more con- 
ventionally ‘‘ correct ”’ sister she is almost ideal ; the younger 
and more susceptible of the pair is charmingly portrayed by 
Luise Helletsgruber. Irene Eisinger is a Viennese. She has 
a small voice and sings prettily ; she also has style and a nice 
sense of comedy. Her “ disguised ’’ voices as the doctor and 
notary are quite different and most amusing, especially the 
former, which suggests pomposity and a cold in the nose. 
For the rest, she is all that can be expected of a maid who acts 
up to the old adage of making hay while the sun shines. To 
John Brownlee is allotted the rather ungrateful part of Don 
Alfonso, with not an aria to call his own. At the close of his 
scornful recitative Non son cattivo comico . . ., etc., he seems to 
imagine for the moment that he is Mefistopheles instead of an 
old cynic ; otherwise he fits into his place very neatly. Messrs. 
Nash and Fassbinder make a fine pair of brother officers, 
their respective styles harmonising with a dreamy Ferrando 
and a more practical, matter-of-fact Guglielmo. 

There is no need to discuss separately the sentimental, 
melodramatic, scornful, impudent and amusing solos to be 
found in the work or the bewitching duets and ensembles. 
To do so would only weary the reader with the continual 
repetition of superlatives. From the opening bars of the 
jolly overture to the concluding strains of the philosophical 
finale it is a delightful performance. Furthermore it is one 
that is ideally suited to home listening. Not everybody can 
travel as far as Glyndebourne, but here is an opportunity for 
Mozart-lovers to bring into their own homes Glyndebourne 
opera at its best. H.F.V.L. 
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THE HANDEL SOCIETY (H.M.V.) 
Suites for Harpsichord, played by Wanda Landowska: 
F major (Book 1, No. 2); E major (Book 1, No. 5); 
G minor (Book 1, No. 7); Dminor (Book 2, No. 3); @ major 
(Book 2, No. 8). Six 12-inch records and album, £1 16s. 


Mr. J. A. Westrup’s scholarly notes do nothing to explain 
the faint sense of disappointment occasioned on listening to 
these records. 

I have played every one of these Suites at the piano many 
times—with the exception of the Air with Variations of the 
Suite in E major (Book 1, No. 5), which I cannot, play or 
hear without nausea—and they have always given me much 
enjoyment. The music lies nicely under the fingers, flows so 
easily, is almost entirely without those harmonic surprises 
that keep one on the alert.in the Suites of Bach—but perhaps 
that is just it. The expected nearly always happens. 

As a rough generalisation Bach wrote to please himself 
and Handel to please his public. What pleased Bach could not 
fail to please the music-lover, but what pleased Handel’s 
public might easily fail to interest us. 

The best music—and very delightful it is—is to be found 
in the Suites in F major (Book 1, No. 2) and G major (Book 2, 
No. 8) and in the fine overture of the G minor Suite (Book 1, 
No. 7). 

The fourth Suite of Book 2 (if this is the same as the eleventh 
in the Augener edition) in D minor would surely have been 
better than the distinctly dull Suite in the same key (Book 2, 
No. 3) chosen for this album. 

Mme. Landowska’s performance of music deliberately 
intended to entertain is rather portentous, though, from an 
artist of her calibre, masterly in execution. She is certainly 


not assisted by the over-amplification of her instrument, the 
recording of which, on a radio-gramophone, needs to be very 
< ee 


considerably toned down. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


(Continued from page 490, April issue) 


The Columbia History of Music (VI) 

My short parenthesis in last month’s article complaining 
of the interminable delay in the issue of Volume V of the 
Columbia History of Music caught the eagle eye of Dr. Percy 
Scholes (I am glad to say), and it brought forth from him a 
statement on the true position for which we are all thankful. 
Now we do really know where we are! Volume V will (we 
are told) be mainly concerned with examples of contemporary 
music, and it is not surprising to learn that the selection of 
representative examples is proving catremely difficult. 
Evidently the problems are now almost solved, and recording 
will soon begin. So that we may not have to wait many more 
months before the final album and its accompanying text- 
book appear. 

Nobody will envy the task Dr. Scholes has had of covering 
the main styles from Strauss to Elgar on eight 10-inch records. 
Even so, one wonders why the choice has taken so long. 
Volume I of the History arrived early in 1930: surely Dr. 
Scholes had some vague ideas about the contents of Volume V 
at that early stage? Although he has been kept busy with three 
more volumes in the interim (not to speak of four or five books, 
hosts of articles, and plenty of other work), it is now well over 
two years since Volume IV was issued. 

Whether others who use the History seriously have suffered 
as much as I have, or not, by waiting for the final album, 
Ido not know. There is no doubt that arrangements for dinner 
are sadly upset by the non-arrival of a promised guest.: I 
really believe that the difficulties I have been experiencing 
during the last two or three years in trying to put my own boys 
in touch with contemporary composers would have been 
partially solved if I had had the final volume, and the text- 
book. Every Easter I tell my boys the same tale: “ After the 


holidays we shall try to learn a little bit about modern music.” 
And there are sighs of relief all round, with murmurs of : 
‘**He’s going to give us some jazz at last!” filling the air! 
And although I make what I think is an excellent start at the 
beginning of the summer term with Constant Lambert’s 
Rio Grande (Col. L2373—4)—which I carefully explain is 
based on the rhythms of the fox-trot, tango and blues (no 
capitals, please !)—the boys smell a rat at once, for we cannot 
hear the music until we have studied Sacheverell Sitwell’s 
words, and this barely fits in with the boys’ methods of studying 
‘* swing music ” out of school. And since Edgar Jackson tells 
us that no one has yet explained what ‘‘ swing music ”’ is, 
there is evidently room for plenty of research in that direction. 

You see how Dr. Scholes’ letter in last month’s Corre- 
spondence Column has thrown me completely off the rails, 
for I promised to make some preliminary observations on 
Volume III of the Columbia History in this article. At once, 
therefore, I will repeat the epithet I used for Volume II, and 
say that from the point of view of usefulness in the classroom, 
Volume III is a gem. I have found these two albums far more 
interesting and adaptable than Volume IV, while Volume I 
(easily the most valuable historically) is rather a hard nut for 
youngsters. 

Of the individual records in Volume III, the least successful 
(again from the classroom angle) are the second pianoforte 
disc (DB831) and the Slow Movement from the Mozart 
Quartet (DB832). The Slow Movement from the Mozart 
Clarinet Concerto, beautiful as it is, fails to maintain interest 
to the end with small pupils (DB834). The other five records 
are so good that they hold attention even without explanatory 


remarks beforehand. 
W. W. JouNson. 
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[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Walton): 
(Walton). H.M.V. C2836-7 (12in., 8s.). 

Those who, like me, have been keenly interested and 
impressed by the signs of change and progress (terms not, 
alas, always synonymous) in this composer’s art, as shown by 
his recently recorded symphony, will enjoy turning back to 
what seems a very early stage, in the music he wrote for the 
“‘ entertainment for reciting voice and instruments,” which 
was first performed thirteen years ago, and then danced to, in 
Diaghileff’s ballet season of 1927. In the first of those years 
the composer (then twenty-one) had a double success, his 
string quartet having been chosen for the International 
Festival of Contemporary Music at Salzburg. Edith Sitwell’s 
poems in Fagade were recited through a megaphone, with an 
accompaniment of flute, piccolo, clarinet, bass clarinet, 
saxophone, trumpet, ’cello and percussion. The complete 
elements of the entertainment took about an hour. Both 
the reciter and the players were placed behind a curtain 
specially designed by Gino Severini. The words were ‘‘ spoken 
in regular rhythm, pulse-value being given preference over 
sound-value.”” This was the new game which, Mr. Newman 
confessed, had “an unholy fascination” for him. It was, 
of course, very much a game of its time ; but though so much 
of the music of those early post-war years was just B.Y.P. 
stuff, this had a surer touch, a brighter sense of wit. We 
have in this new recording a fuller selection, apparently, than 
that which makes up the usual suite that many will have 
heard broadcast. There are here, on the first disc, Fanfare, 
Polka, Yodelling Song, Valse, and Tango-Pasodoble ; on the 
second, Popular Song, Country Dance, Scotch Rhapsody, and 
Tarantella Sevillana (not, I think, as the label has it, 
Sevilliana). 

I know little of the poems, which I have never heard. There 
are rumours of a Trio for Two Cats and a Trombone, and 
Mr. Newman quoted a bit : 

“* Or the sound of the onycha 
When the phoca has the pica 
In the palaze of the Queen Chinee”’ ; 
but though an amateur of some of Miss Sitwell’s work, I 
confess I have never got hold of the libretto of Fagade. I 
gather that a good deal of the fun lay in hearing the poems 
boomed out, with plenty of fierce stresses and biting rhythms, 
and that they and the music seemed, when first heard, born 
for each other ; so it is scarcely to be expected that the music, 
apart from the words, will be as attractive. Some of it touches 
a thinnish B.Y.P. level, it is true: few of the young men 
missed all the depressing infections of those times—surely 
about the worse days music has ever lived through; and 
Mr. Walton was very young then. But a good skit or two can 
be enjoyed by anybody. It has always surprised me that we 
have so little good fun in stage works, seeing what an example 
G. and 8. set ; how many teams of the Herbert-Reynolds or 
Herbert-Dunhill quality can we show? It may be that satire 
misses fire with the English: I have an idea they don’t like it. 
There is no doubt that much that would hit other European 
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tastes does miss ours completely ; but I do not despair of a 
widening of our sense of stage fun, though I remember the 
fate of Beggar on Horseback, one of the happiest of my too few 
memories of glorious daftness. Even the megaphone may 
play its part in amusing us: and goodness knows, we can do 
with all the fun anybody will offer us, these days. 

Here, at any rate, are Mr. Walton’s whimsies set forth, 
as far as the reviewer is concerned, without annotations; 
without poems, and without ballet. Looking back to the 
records issued in 1930 by the enterprising Decca (now showing 
fresh faith in British music), I find (March, page 455) that 
Miss Sitwell then declaimed the poems, but that not all the 
words were clear, and that no leaflet seemed to be issued 
with them. That was a pity, for I think the music cannot make 
a very great effect without them, though it should raise a 
smile: in the Yodelling Song, for instance, with its touristic 
touch of William Tell to assure us that we really are in Sunny 
Switzerland. And there is nothing to prevent the hearer’s 
supplying a bit of yodelling himself, if he feels like it, though 
I cannot regard that curious use of the larynx as one of the most 
impressive of Switzerland’s exports. One can imagine, listen- 
ing to the Valse, how the Viennese airs and languours could 
be gently guyed in ballet. There is plenty of clear tune in 
the pieces, so that I think many who might not be greatly 
amused by the skittish intent could enjoy them as _ just 
whimsical. Here and there I doubt if the skit is keen enough 
(as in the Popular Song, which sounds just like a “ straight” 
item). But that is where we want the words. It seems a 
mistake not to supply them. As a serious Scot, I turned 
a highly critical ear on the Rhapsody, but was disarmed by the 
composer’s mildness—until that comic cadence. The mock- 
Spanishry sounds meet for some really funny miming, though 
I would as soon have Nervo and Knox’s as Diaghileff’s, 
whatever that was. Though the piece is labelled Sevillana, 
Rossini appears to cock a snook: the more the merrier. 
These agreeable diversions are recorded without. shrillness, 
and with quiet piquancy. 

Postscript—The Editor thought that I might as well hear 
the Decca records of Fagade (1930), and so sent them along. 
These (T124—5, 7s.) contain one or two numbers not on the 
H.M.V. discs, and the addition of the voice gives a much 
better idea of the novelty of the work. I think, indeed, it is 
not very wise to omit it, any time. After some repetitions 
most of the poems could be made out. The items here are: 
Polka, Fox-trot, Tango, Black Mrs. Behemoth, Jodelling Song, 
Scotch Rhapsody (on 124), and Valse, Popular Song, Lon 
Steel Grass, A Man from a Far Countree, and Tarantella (125). 
The songs show some more Stravinsky influence, but Black 
Mrs. B. has a queer quality of its own. As the recording is 
admirably clear, one gets the authentic tang of the pieces, 
in a way that the orchestral parts alone cannot convey. 


Boston Orchestra (Fiedler): Largo (Handel); Meditation 
(Massenet). H.M.V. C2838 (12in., 4s.). 

More from the Boston “ pops,’ concerning Mr. Fiedler’s 
provenance in which I was glad to have Mr. Izenstatt’s 
accuracy-making note. I have never had the pleasure di 
attending one: I had only seen a programme, though I heard 
the orchestra under Koussevitzky. Odd that the Larq 
should so often have been knocked about (it does not suffer 
much here, I hasten to add). It is just a simple song about 
the beauty of a plane-tree ; yet singers have made it sound 
like an impassioned love-song—Caruso, for example. It is4 
grand tune, which I have often mentioned as an instance 0 
Handel’s power of melodic building, part of the skill of whieh 
is the just relating of varied rhythms. In that respect, 
well as in the rise and fall of the notes. even a very few bars ¢ 
the Largo form a mellow model. Apart from the swelling 
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up soon after the tune’s start, and the bringing in the organ 
at the end (which many will like), this is a nice clean job. The 
Meditation from Thais is another air about the place of which 
I suppose few people know more than I did until I looked it up. 
Athanael, a Cenobite monk, goes to win Thais from her evil 
life. He waits in her courtyard at night, hoping that when 
the revelries of the palace are finished she will come to repent- 
ance. The meditation, I gather, speaks his mind after a night 
of watching and prayer. The end of Anatole France’s story is 
that she yields to the holy influence and joins a community of 
nuns, only to waste away to her death. Love for her has taken 
the place of holy love, in the monk’s heart. He comes, as she 
is dying in full hope of redemption. But poor Athanael is to 
her a priest, not a lover, and he is left lonely, to remake his 
soul as best he can. We need not, however, hear the music 
with the full weight of this tragedy in mind. It is simply a 
sentimental French violin solo, played by Mr. Robert 
Gundersen with ingratiating eloquence, and lightly accom- 
panied by the well-graced Bostonians. 


Light Symphony Orchestra (Haydn Wood): Queen Mary’s 
Song, and Like to the Damask Rose (Elgar, arr. Haydn 
Wood). H.M.V. B8281 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

These are two of Seven Lieder, some of which are fairly often 
heard by radio. Though Elgar’s songs, apart from Sea 
Pictures, do not often draw out his richest quality—he had not 
enough patience, I think, for setting words, and sometimes 
those he chose were scarcely worth his attention—he could 
find the music for a mood, or drive home without waste of 
blows the message of such a song as the second of this pair, 
with its moral sting about the end of all things living. There 
is always the sure imagination, the clear-cut expression, and 
the feeling for singing values. The songs were originally 
written with piano accompaniment. Mr. Wood has done 
a neat job in arranging them, and the orchestra sets them 
forth truly. 


*Elly Ney and Chamber Orchestra (W. van Hoogstraten): 
Piano Concerto in B flat, K.450 (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB4435-7 (12in., 18s.). 

This is one of the concertos Mozart wrote at Vienna in the 
last nine years of his life. We are glad to have recorded 
another of them. Even now, recitalists play very few: I 
doubt if there are more than a quarter (of the piano concertos, 
that is) that are commonly to be heard in the concert room, 
even if one be a regular attender. I am told that Saint- 
Saéns, on a tour here, played them all. Let that be remem- 
bered in honour of a fine old lover of the classics. Miss Ney 
is a very straightforward player. I expect Mozart used more 
rubato than she does; but considering how much could be 
and is used by players we know, let us be thankful for a plain 
reading. There seems a clear design, in the orchestral playing, 
to make distinct levels of tone, and to use no more than is 
needed to make the music sing. Perhaps the result is a trifle 
dry, in the matter of resonance. Though I am glad not to 
hear any muzziness, I think there might have been a little 
more in the chamber to help. The piano tone, too, is not 
quite of the richest. I could like more colour ; it is all a wee 
bit cold, to my ear. Every note is clear; the pure milk of 
Mozart, one may say, to which each can add his chosen 
measure of cream. On side 2 the orchestra pulls more strongly. 
Its quieter tone is all the more effective. In development 
there is a long-phrasing feeling at the back of the music. 
Here the conductor helps a good deal. (The titling is in 
German. On side 3, for ‘“‘ 2 Satz” read ‘“‘ 1 Satz ’’—the end 
of the first movement.) 

The slow movement is real heavenly Mozart : variations of a 
theme with which any of us might be happy to see the world 
out. This is a movement for all who like to taste the blended 
beauties of form and sensibility. Harmonic effects that now 
are so familiar must have come with the most inspiriting effect 
of a new vista when Mozart first played them: the one at the 
first orchestral entry on side 5, for instance. The connoisseur 
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of wines clears and purifies his palate, and tastes but few 
vintages at a sitting. It seems well to try for this mental 
palate when listening to the delicacies of such a perfect 
miniature as this movement. 

The finale needs more pianoforte sparkle. The start, for 
instance, is too much alike in tone to what we have just heard. 
The orchestra touches a better spirit. Here the composer is 
frankly out to give people tunes to tap or nod to. On side 6 
he gives himself a little more rope, after that rather un- 
expected preparation by the orchestra, at the start. The 
pretty little talk between band and pianist, after this, is a good 
way of leading back to the plain tune. The performance 
seems to improve as it goes on, so that the movement makes a 
good if modest effect; and it is certainly pleasant to have 
everything so neatly and truly in place. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Szell): Overture to The 
Mastersingers (Wagner). H.M.V. C2809 (12in., 4s.). 

Here is a solid, weighty if not very sparkling performance 
of the grand old stuff, every music-lover’s meat and drink. 
Those who do not know the provenance of the themes may 
like to have the note that at the start there is the Master- 
singers’ theme, in full port and dignity. The first change 
is to the declaration of love (} in., flute and clarinet). A 
melody of the masters heralds their procession, with guild 
banners (1} ins.). At 1} ins. the strings on high sing out the 
theme of the fellowship of art that binds them all—a rising, 
aspiring theme whose sense we might all remember, when 
inclined to disagree strongly. At an inch from the end of 
side 1 the music quiets down beautifully for the Prize Song, 
in which it is fine to feel, if we cannot perhaps always hear, the 
rich passion of the lover. At the turn-over the cheeky 
apprentices are heard, mocking their betters, by speeding up 
the first theme of all. Follows, with a fragment of this 
impudence, the mockery of Beckmesser (side 2, $ in.). At 
1} ins. there is the ripe combination of three of the themes— 
the Prize Song on top, in lengthened notes, the guild pro- 
cession, in shortened notes, in the middle, and the first Masters 
theme, in the bass. Before the end the apprentices mock a bit 
more, but the glories of the Masters prevail. Was there ever 
a more exciting prelude to an opera? One of the pleasures, 
amid many depressions, of the musician’s life is to let memory 
play around such music, recalling, now one’s very first hearing 
of it, again the grandest performance ever heard (but with 
such a work, isn’t it almost always the latest one?), and yet 
again, some special pleasure of life that happened to coincide 
with a hearing, so that one went away fit to face anew the 
dreadful world we live in. I have heard more inspiriting 
performances than this—some with finer fire, some with 
greater diversity of sensibility, some in which the record 
seemed to reflect the orchestral sunshine more brilliantly ; 
but the conductor is wise and steady. There can surely be no 
bad performances of such music. This one is good, and even 
better than good. 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky): Italian Sym- 
phony (Mendelssohn). H.M.V. DB2605-—7 (12in., 18s.). 

A favourite among light-weight symphonies, this No. 4, in 
A (Op. 90), is best known by the nickname given it because 
it was written in Italy, in 1831. Its gaiety seems to have got 
a fine hold of the Bostonians : and in that beginning it sounds 
as if they had enlisted half the population for the dance, so 
big and bold is it. The fiddle delicacies are notable, too. 
Mendelssohn must have been grandly stimulated by his 
Italian tour. He was writing parts of several works just then— 
the Scotch symphony, the Hebrides overture, the First 
Walpurgis Night, and this symphony. There is no doubt that 
the scenery and ancient associations of Italy worked in him 
like wine. Mark how he keeps this first movement in the air, 
and how, when he is not exulting in terms of the first tune, he 
is carolling just as blithely, though more as if to himself, in 
the second (14 ins.). The string imitative passage (mid-side 1) 
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shows Mendelssohn the “ classic,’ working up by the good old 
fugueing method, which never fails. Towards the end of the 
side, how effectively, irresistibly the wind joins in. There is a 
splendid boyishness of spirit in it, backed by easy command of 
technique. The players help, too, with the neat phrasing 
(strings, early on side 2). Despite the volume, the tone is 
never too much, and the spirit is perfect. 

The slow movement (Pilgrims’ March, not the composer’s 
title) seems to have the sacred ceremonies of Rome in mind. 
With smooth, long phrasing and a pace not too slow, crisp 
strings and delicate wind touches, the players make the music 
move along in good “ Songs without Words ” style. It is not 
very much of a movement, certainly, but it paints its little 
picture faithfully. It takes side 3 and rather less than half of 4. 

The minuet (it is nearer that than a scherzo) is also made to 
move briskly. This, I think, might have had rather more airs 
and graces. It sounds a trifle too matter-of-fact, but it 
could not be called hurried. There are some pretty touches 
in the Trio, famous for its horns (compare those in the 7th, 
reviewed elsewhere this month; there is a touch of M.N.D. 
here too). But hear the first horn, about 1} ins. from the 
end (p. 110, Eulenburg, bar 2: surely my ear doesn’t deceive 
me?). The finale (Saltarello) runs through on the last inch of 
side 5 and the whole of 6. Lep, is it? Leppin’ the height o’ 
themselves. It seems that the even-running-quavers theme is 
in Tarantella style, the Saltarello having a leap (quaver rest). 
No matter: it is all red-hot jollity. Note again how, in one 
way or other, Mendelssohn never swindles us of some develop- 
ment, either fuguey or by working a figure for a while : never 
too long and never trivial. The recording happened to be 
rather hard on my fibres; but it was not, on the ear. Full 
of felicities, it will please everyone who admires this lively, 
unpretentious symphony. 

B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Enigma Variations (Elgar). H.M.V. 
DB2800-2 (12in., 18s.). 


Yet again! The beauties can never too often be explored, 


never too deeply be taken into the heart. Dr. Boult has 
reverence, wisdom and modesty; with no one is music safer 
from “ tricks.’’ I listened with really rewarding pleasure. Let 
us run like lightning through the sides :—1. Theme and varia- 
tions 1, 2, 3. Do you remember the “ discovery” that the 
hidden theme that ‘“ goes with” the heard one was Auld 
Lang Syne? O friends, not these voices! That seems to me 
like the theory that Datchery, in Edwin Drood, is Helena: so 
ingenious, yet so angular (I swither, re Datchery, between 
Bazzard, Tartar and some person unknown ; if anyone wants 
a fight, I’d far rather have it on Dickensiana than musicana). 
As to the personages of the drama, you may remember Elgar’s 
suggesting that “‘ the listener should hear the music as music, 
and not trouble himself with any intricacies of ‘ programme.’ ”’ 
Fortunately, there is nothing to catch or annoy, whether we 
know the people or not. The personalities had been to 
Elgar ‘‘ an inspiration’; and no one has approached him in 
refinement of suggestion and atmosphere. Two variations, 
Parry’s and Sullivan’s, were discarded, because he thought he 
had suggested their musical styles too obviously ; and it was 
not musical portraiture, in that sense, that he had aimed at in 
the other instances. Nearly all his “* friends pictured within ”’ 
were amateurs. No. 1 is Lady Elgar, ‘“‘ whose whole life was a 
romantic and delicate inspiration’’; No. 2 presents Hew 
David Steuart-Powell, chamber-music player, who enjoyed 
trios with Elgar and B.G.N. of Var. 12. His preliminary 
flourishes are suggested here. The scoring, we note, is 
chamberish—only strings and wood-wind. No. 3 is R. B. 
Townshend, who played old-man parts in amateur theatricals— 
hence the bassoonic growls. The ascending thirds in the 
clarinets (from the middle of the Theme) are charming. No. 4 
is W. Meath Baker, the brisk, bluff country squire: here 
Elgar solves a musical problem, self-set. No. 5 suggests R. P. 
Arnold, son of Matthew Arnold, whose serious talk was 
peppered with whimsy. No. 6, “ Ysobel,” was a violist : 
hence the solo for her instrument. No. 7, ‘* Troyte,”’ was a 
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Malvern architect, a “‘ trier’ at the piano, and the source of 
some Elgarian sighs thereupon. ‘‘ The final despairing slam 
records that the effort to make something like order out of 
chaos proved to be vain.’’ Boult does not rush this. I think 
Elgar gave a stronger impression of b stle, but this recording 
is extremely clear. No. 8, a great favourite of mine, paints 
rather the eighteenth-century house than its occupants, one 
of whom was Miss Winifred Norbury; but there is in the 
oboe’s ascending trills a hint of her laugh, and ‘“ the gracious 
personalities of the ladies are sedately shown.’’ The lovely 
change to “ Nimrod ”’ is not, as in some former recordings, lost 
by a turn-over. Nimrod, the mighty hunter (German, “hunter,” 
Jaeger) was A. J. Jaeger. After a talk on the grandeur of 
Beethoven’s slow movements, Elgar made this his oblation 
both to his great forerunner and to his “‘ dear friend, valued 
adviser and stern critic.’’ The little movement—how much in 
how little !—grows richly under Boult’s hand. 

No. 10, “ Dorabella,’’ was Miss Dora Penny. The character, 
Elgar notes, is from Cosi fan Tutte; the connection is un- 
explained. The tiny hesitation in speech is charmingly touched 
in the slight lengthening of the first of four semiquavers. 
This is particularly ripe in tone, on side 4 here. No. 11 is @ 
tour de force. Long supposed to concern the organ-pedalling 
of the Hereford Cathedral organist, it really snapshots his dog 
Dan falling into the Wye (bar 1), paddling about (2, 3), 
scrambling up the bank (4), and “‘ his rejoicing bark on landing” 
(second half of bar 5). ‘‘G.R.S. said: ‘ Set that to music!’ 
I did; here it is.’ The shortest ‘‘ sport-short ’’ on record. 
Boult gets the effect without noise. No. 12 is B. G. Nevinson, 
the ‘cellist of the Elgar, H.D.S.-P. and B.G.N. trio. The solo 
for his instrument is one of the finest meditative moments in 
the work. No. 13, ‘“‘ Romanza,” was a tribute to Lady Mary 
Trefusis, formerly well known as honorary secretary of the 
Church Music Society. She was on the sea at this time, and 
the picture that Elgar paints, with its hint of the liner’s 
throbbing, and its quotation from Mendelssohn’s Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage overture, makes a glowing tribute. 
Note that bars 11, ete., have the rhythm of, the theme’s 
opening (two crotchets followed by two quavers, in one bar, 
and two quavers before two crotchets, in the next). This is 
direct pictorialism, but of an imaginative, evocative kind: a 
beautiful example of a very subtle sort of ‘‘ programme.” I 
know none finer, in its kind. The last variation presents the 
composer’s determination to win through. E.D.U. is himself: 
remember his words—‘‘ Written at a time when friends were 
dubious and generally discouraging.”’ The composer was no 
heady beginner, but a mature artist of forty-two. This 
bulldog-spirit finale is, then, to be thought of in rather different 
fashion than that in which we swallow Cockaigne or the Pomps. 
Yet there is the same good hearty love of a tune; and the 
references to ‘“‘ Nimrod ’’ and to Elgar’s wife are beautifully 
used. I hope soon to compare the available Enigma sets: it 
cannot be done now, for there has been a great rush of records 
late in the month, and in any case, when I do Second Reviews, 
all the sets have to be got up from the office to me, and some- 
times one happens not to be in stock there, and has to be 
ordered ; and such work cannot be got through swiftly: 
none is more laborious. This Boult reading is splendidly 
solid in tone, forward and crisp, of ample volume, but perhaps 
less hefty than some might expect—but in Elgar’s scoring 
everything tells; and mere volume matters little ; there are 
places where I prefer a trifle more time to be spent, and some 
where I should alter the pace a fraction. Nothing in the whole 
to annoy, though, and almost everything to cheer. 
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COLUMBIA 

*Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner); Seventh Sym- 
phony and Overture, Prometheus (Beethoven. Columbia 
LX484-8 (12in., 39s.). 

In my Second Review of some Beethoven symphony 
recordings, in January, I said that I leaned towards Wein- 
gartner for subtlety, though his recording was old. Now we 
have a new Weingartner Seventh, with an overture thrown 
in, and there need be no hesitation in buying. The sun shines 
especially brightly in the soft parts, some of which might have 
been even softer, for my liking. It is all so genial that no one 
would feel disposed to complain. The wood-wind is very fully 
recorded ; it has a bloom. Note the page or two just before the 
Vivace starts (near end of side 1). This is very happy phrasing. 
Weingartner is always one of the best examples, in that ; and 
the true appreciation of phrasing in its breadth and subtlety is 
the root of all musical understanding. There is a fastidious 
care, never obtrusive, in the shaping of all those jumpy bits. 
The first movement takes three sides ; the second, two. The 
speed of the second movement varies much. Weingartner will 
probably suit most tastes, by taking it at rather slower than a 
beat a second: this is roughly Wood’s rate; Toscanini, you 
remember, got nearest to the marked one, which is 76; but 
that seems fast, to most people. I like Weingartner’s pace 
perfectly well, because it is Allegretto, as marked, and not 
Andante. It moves, without dragging. In the rocking, cradling 
section there is perhaps less contrast than some seek, but the 
music itself has sufficient variation of sensibility, if it is played, 
as here, in simple truth. I think the third movement could 
stand a wee bit more sail ; but it is all clear and there is a good 
breeze. 

The building-up of tone is not oppressive: never overdone. I 
often fear this, when hearing some conductors on Beethoven 
too literally on him. The last movement, beginning on side 8, 
has an air of somewhat enlarged resonance, with which goes 
an amplitude of swing and—one might call it—swagger that 
makes much of the music’s little sf stresses. This peculiar 
effect of sparkling grandiosity I have not heard elsewhere 
quite reproduced. There is something Elizabethan in it: I 
think of Drake’s ships and gallants’ wit: such a press of sail 
and a—what can a landlubber call it?—dancing on the waves. 
It is a grand coaclusion, and puts the recording high. Pro- 
metheus was a ballet (1801) on the Greek story of the stealer 
of godly fire. There seems to be no ‘‘ programme ”’ in the 
overture, which is a brief compounding of well-liked elements 
the tender air and the brisk-running fiddle parts, the dapper 
wind tune for contrast, the sense of the imperious and the 
adventurous (there was even a small adventure in the opening 
chord, unusual for its day) ; together with a dainty seasoning 
of Mozartian deftness and figure-shaping. The ballet music 
made Vienna realise the diversity of Beethoven’s powers ; 
and to-day this piquantly reproduced souvenir from it is a 
lively, light remembrance of him in a day of success and high 
feather. 


*Grand Orchestre Philharmonique, Paris (Meyrowitz): Les 
Préludes (Liszt). Columbia LX489-90 (12in., 12s.). 

One or two people wondered why, in Discovering Music, we 
took this work as a sample of Liszt. Well, Faust was not then 
recorded ; indeed, very little of Liszt’s orchestral work was, 
and the Preludes sum up handily some of his best and worst 
qualities. There is more cheap matter in them than in Faust, 
but the argument is characteristically lofty—the human 
struggle, and one’s doubts and fears about the value of it all. 
It is fair to call it extravagant, to call its melodies, over- 
luxuriant and vapoury ; but what deep-rooted Romanticism 
it attests; and it is equally true to remind ourselves that 
Liszt was never a flabby constructor: he always knew where 
he wanted to go, and if he dallied too often by the way, that is a 
weakness we can throw in as part. of the Romantic apparatus : 
“ T wants to make your flesh creep,” and effects have to be 
given time to act. He was always acting—that was the 
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difficulty ; and if at times it would not be unfair to reply, as a 
great actor did to a poor but rumbustious one who had asked 
him what he. thought of his acting, ‘‘ Well, dear boy, I 
thought your pores acted amazingly,” we may remember 
that the Romantics accustomed their hearers to a degree of 
intensity (to us, now, it is excess) that had not before 
been known. The “ programme,”’ then, is Love, life’s fulfil- 
ment, with the struggle for the Ideal, and inevitable dis- 
illusionmert (can’t we all sympathise with that, to-day?). 
Nature, thirdly, is the means of healing ; but the Romantic’s 
strongest card—strife—is saved for the last slam. As to that, 
we know better; but let the Romantic have his easy say. 
Bar 47 gives the first theme, and bar 70 the second. The 
E, E, D, G are made much of. At the very start the shape is 
there (C, B, E). Mid-side 1 is a grandiose preparation for the 
first tune (1 in. from end of side). Side 2 brings the second 
theme. Well was Liszt called l'homme d’amour. Here is the 
lover, heart on sleeve. There are some charming key-moves, 
by the way, worth tasting. Now (side 2, 2 ins.) comes the second 
section, the storm, rumbling on the first three notes of theme 1. 
Patterning, as usual with Liszt; of its kind it is a good 
little storm: but not really of the soul. Near the end of side 2 
we get a sterner version of the theme 2 rhythm in the brass. 
The wounded spirit seeks Nature’s healing (side 3). This is 
genuine sensibility : few people could touch this strain more 
truly and graciously than Liszt. (Some more of his Years of 
Pilgrimage pieces for piano should be recorded: they are full of 
happy poetry.) How prettily he combines, near the end of this 
side, the second theme with the pastoral pipings. The final call 
to take up arms comes with side 4, and it is no use expecting 
Liszt to go gently on this topic! Both themes are used, in 
martial pomp, with the extra percussion. Again, it is all’ 
outward : nothing really happens to the heart : wherein is the 
weakness of the whole ; but it is great fun, if you feel that way. 
Some will always hate it ; others will see it as a slice of life— 
not real life, but Liszt’s artist’s-life. Our French friends enter 
into the spirit, and please me soundly. ’ 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Faust Overture 
and Prelude to Act 3, Lohengrin (Wagner). Columbia 
LX481-2 (12in., 12s.). 

Now we have an excellent means of comparing Liszt’s and 
Wagner’s ideas about Faust. There is a part of the critic 
that, however much he likes to hear Liszt’s symphony, 
whispers “‘ Not Faustian, but fustian’’ (how, by the way, 
does the latter word, that describes the honesty of corduroys 
and the glory of velveteens, come to mean ‘‘ bombastic; 
cheaply showy ”? Maybe some fastidious person disliked. the 
cloth). There are plenty who dislike Liszt—but they ought 
to keep their best sniffs for Gounod. Wagner meditated a 
Faust symphony, but in the end the music came to but one 
movement, in which the composer mused upon “ Faust in 
Solitude.”’ This was written in Paris, in 1839-40, when the 
composer was twenty-six and was finding how bitter the world 
of opposition and jealousies could be. He revised his work in 
1855. Before the score he wrote, quoting from Goethe : 

The god who in my breast abides 
Through all its depths can stir my soul ; 
My every faculty he sways and guides, 
Yet can he not what lies without control. 
And thus, my life as by a load opprest, 
I long for death, existence I detest. 
(Act 2, Scene 2: Martin’s translation.) 

There is a keen cry from the heart of a young man who 

knew himself born for greatness, and saw himself despised. 

The dark mood of the opening contains, in the anxious ’cello 

motion, a germ of a later theme. At } in. the violins, rising 

and falling the octave, give us the root of another. There isa 
brighter moment (1} ins., major key). before we move, at 

23 ins., to the allegro. Just before the end of side 1 there is a 

tiny oboe-song, which has been ingeniously. suggested as 

derived from Schubert’s Wanderer.. Before another theme is 
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reached, we are strongly reminded of the storm-music that 
Wagner often used, suggesting the consonance between the 
storms of Nature and those of the soul. On this side 2, # in. in, 
there is a hopeful theme, derived from the rising one already 
mentioned (side 1, 1} ins.), written with the lines in mind : 


A sweet, uncomprehended yearning 

Drove forth my feet through woods and meadows free ; 

And while a thousand tears were burning 

I felt a world arise for me. 
The rest of the side is old Fate again, defeating man’s hopes. 
The end of this part is a smashing blow. Side 3 leaves man to 
gather up the bits of life. His state of mind is clear enough : 
those who have ever shared it, even in part, will wince, as I do. 
Hope, in mid-side, raises its head ; but does it prevail? With 
us, it must, else should we go mad. For the artist and the 
philosopher, perhaps resignation is best. Not music to 
remember at 3 a.m. of a sleepless night, or when the musician 
‘ponders upon his world. Yet fine music, wonderfully deep and 
clear, and nobly endisced. The fourth side contains the 
grand wedding festivity music, which I like particularly well 
in this recording because it is as loud as anyone can need it, 
and not at all noisy. Sir Thomas takes it at a brisk pace, and 
the music can stand it, for it is a little blaze of delight and 
fervour, about the quickest and surest exhilarator I know. 
Obviously, to be taken when the influence of Faust threatens 
to become too intense. A nice alternation of the two doses 
should provide a lively spiritual see-saw ! 
Grand Opera Orchestra: Ballet Music from Le Cid (Massenet). 
Columbia DB1638—9 (10in., 5s.). 

The first record contains the Castillane, Andalouse, Aubade, 
and the second, Madriléne and Nawvarraise. No conductor 
is named,’ but most bands could play these pieces without 
one. I have never heard the opera, which was produced 
with Jean de Reszke and Plancgon (1885). I wish I had 
been there! The story, I am told, is that of “ a lady who can 
never make up her mind.”” But why make a song—much less 
an opera—about that? The Cid, a great warrior, kills his 
beloved’s father. She swithers between love and hate, and in 
the end marries the Cid. History—operatic history—saith 
no more. I have my doubts about “‘ lived happily ever after.” 
It would probably sound better as Corneille wrote it. 

The Madriléne contains a curious little plaint, not particu- 
larly uncommon in material, but making its effect by strikingly 
plain procedure. The excitement that follows, with its 
castagnetting, brings us back to the easy café- or stage- 
externals of the matter, and we realise how simple the whole 
thing was to this composer—and also, perhaps, that he could 
not get beyond it. 


Jacques Dupont and Orchestre Symphonique, Paris: Hun- 
garian Fantasia for piano and orchestra (Liszt). Columbia 
DX731-2 (12in., 8s.). 

Mr. Sitwell has twe crisp figures for this work: he thinks 
it “of noisy, melodramatic Mestrovic feeling, the airs being 
like the heads of frowning heroes by that Jugoslav sculptor ”’ ; 
and he reckons that “‘ the descent of many jazz composers... . 
can be traced to it.’’ Certainly it is an easy work to jazz ; but 
if one can imagine hearing it for the first time, as a piece of 
nationalistic swagger—however much one may dislike such ges- 
tures— its opening surely cannot fail to excite? M. Dupont, whom 
Ihave not heard before, plays it with capital poise. Perhaps one 
might like a shade more declamatory effect in the first giving 
out of the tune. The whole thing is one grand swank, and 
maybe only the vulgarian pianists can really do it justice : 
for it certainly doesn’t want mercy. It is a long, loud tale, 
and I am not sure if these French musicians are thoroughly 
enjoying themselves, though we can do so, for the recording is 
delightfully clean and bold without excess. As soon as this 
work is announced we look around for cover; but this per- 
formance can be enjoyed without tears or ear-pads. The 
pianist is most just in his accents—mark, for instance, the 
gipsy bit at the end of side 2. Side 3 gets tiresome, because 
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we have now decided that Liszt doesn’t mean to do anything 
fresh ; and when he turns on the old tune again, and gives it 
up to let the pianist ramble around, we (or at least I) begin to 
wish he would take to variations, instead of dawdling about 
picking flowers. Side 4 brings the gipsy wildness. and we can 
admire M. Dupont’s well-groomed control of it, though even 
better would be an assurance of flowing locks fiercely shaken, 
and a grin, e’en though Grockish, directed at the gallery. 
The trouble about the thing is that it promises a lot, and never 
comes to much: much like the showman’s “ positively just 
about to begin, ladies and gentlemen! ’’ On the whole, small 
beer which, like Joe Gargery’s, do not over-stimulate. That 
has to be said of the performance, too, though I praise its 
moderation. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Melichar): Overture, The Bat 

(J. Strauss). Decca-Polydor CA8228 (12in., 4s.). 

Anyone can understand the popularity of The Bat, when ii 
was revived at Covent Garden in 1930. The lack of good 
light music in our day, and the excessive demand for pleasure 
in the dance, made the intelligent realise what they had 
missed by being put off with trivialities. If ‘‘ dance-mad ”’ 
we must be (and every age in the modern world has been : why 
imagine that ours is singular?), is it not better to go mad with 
the Strausses of yesterday than with the geese of to-day? As 
to the madness, I quote Mr. Newman’s figures about the Vienna 
of 1832: ‘ Out of a total population of 400,000, some 200,000 
were dancing at 772 balls during carnival time.’’ But these 
people were in a pretty bad way, having “ lost their appetite 
for serious music.” By the ’seventies there was better stuff to 
dance to. After all, Strauss was in his linea genius. He turned 
out too much, but The Bat contains lots of tunes that delight 
and hurt not. There is a sufficient tincture of the genuine old 
original J. 8. waltz in the overture to make it everybody's 
nap, as we find it crisply, smoothly, robustly recorded here. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Overture, Berenice (Handel). 
Decca K819 (12in., 2s. 6d.). 

Astonishing that Handel could produce such loveliness in the 
midst of the operatic follies that drove him to dangerous 
lengths in prolific composition. Think of the rivalries, the 
attempts to wreck his chances, the division of the fashionables 
into anti-Handel and pro-Handel parties—all, as Streatfeild 
pithily put it, “‘ the squabbles of idle children over their play- 
things,’ having very little artistic significance. In the first 
five months of 1737 he produced three new operas, of which 
Berenice was one, besides revising an old work. Overwork and 
anxiety brought on paralysis and brain trouble. His enemies 
forced him to close down his theatre; but he was not yet 
beaten. Remembering such scenes, hear the minuet that 
begins side 2 of this record, and thank heaven again for 
Handel’s greatness of soul. The overture is otherwise hearty, 
sunny music, clean-cut, decisive, if rather obvious: recorded 
with likeable power and geniality. This one air (and there are 
some others equally gracious in the opera) makes the overture 
cherishable above many. W.R. A. 
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RECORDS WHICH ARE OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST (Issued in the last few months) 


| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | 


ELLY NEY (Pianist) 


With Orchestra conducted by 
Dr. W. van Hoogstraten 


tin B Flat major (K450) (Mozart) 
eon 6 sides DB 4435-4437 6/- each 
jomatic couplings DB 8071 to 8073 


ificent and virtually unknown concerto 
ht to you on these splendid records. 
h it ranks among Mozart’s happiest 

hs in this form, it is many years since 
public performance. 





EE complete list ob- 
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“H.M.V.” Dealer, for 
lusive records by: 


AUL ROBESON — PETER 
DAWSON—WALTER 
DLYNN— ROBERT ASHLEY 
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is Orchestra — ANTON 
nd Paramount Theatre Or- 
hestra, London — VIVIAN 
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STOKOWSKI and the PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 

Scheherazade—Symphonic Suite, Op. 35 

(Rimsky-Korsakov) DB 2522-27 6/— each 


Tod und Verklarung, Op. 24 (Death and 
}+ne— alia (R. Strauss) DB 2324-26 
6/— eac 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64 
(Tehaikovsky) DB 2548-53 6/— each 


Selected Passages From Die Walkure (Wagner, 
arr. Stokowski) with LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


Orchestral Excerpts— 
Ride of the Valkyries, Pt. 1 DB 2470 6/— 


Ride of the Valkyries, Pt. 2 
Wotan’s Farewell, Pt. 1 
Wotan : Lawrence Tibbett 


Wotan’s Farewell, Pts. 2 and 3 DB 2472 6/- 
Wotan's Farewell, Conclusion | np 9473 6/_ 
f 


}oe 2471 6/- 


Magic Fire Music 


Nutcracker (Casse-Noisette) Suite, Op 71a 
(Tchaikovsky) 


Miniature Overture ; 
March 
“pe of the Sugar Plum DB 2540 6/- 


ry 

Russian Dance 
Arab Dance 

Chinese Dance ; 

Dance of the Flutes DB 2541 
Waltz of the Flowers DB 2542 6/- 
Water Music (Handel) No. 1 

Allegro ; No. 2 Air,Part 1 ; 

and No. 2 Air (Conclusion) ; > DB 2528 6/- 

No. 3 Bourrée; No. 4 

Hornpipe 
No. 5 Andante ; 
No. 6 Allegro deciso 


6/- 


DB 2529 6/- 


PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET 


Quartet in A Minor, Op. 7 (Béla Barték) 
DB 2379-82 6/— each 


Quintet (with 2nd ’Cello) in C Major, Op. 163 
(Schubert) DB 2561-65 6/— each 








EUGENE ORMANDY and the MINNE- 
APOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor, Op. 27 (Rach- 
maninoff) DB 2487-92 6/— each 
Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4 (Schonberg) DB 2439- 
42 6/- each 


SCHNABEL and the LONDON PHIL- 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm _ x~ 
oncerto No. 2 in B Flat, Op. 19, for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra (Beethoven) DB 2573 
-6 6/- each 
SCHNABEL and the B.B.C. SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (conductor Adrian Boult) 
Concerto in B Flat Major (B dur), Op. 
83 (Brahms) DB 2696--2701 6/— each 


KREISLER and the LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
(Conducted bY Sir Landon Ronald) 
Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64 (Mendelssohn) 
DB 2460-2 6/— each 


KOUSSEVITZKY and the 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
a No. 2 in D Major, Op. 43 (Sibelius) 
DB 2599-2603 6/— each and DBS 2604 3/- 


Also Sprach Zarathustra, Op. 30 (R. Strauss) 
DB 2616-19 6/— each and DBS 2620 3/- 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA (conducted by Bruno Walter) 
— —" 1-4 (Wagner) DB 2634- 
/— eac 


BOSTON 


CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
(Conducted by Vaclav Talich) 
Symphony No. 4 in G Major (G dur), Op. 88 
(DvoF4k) DB 2691-95 6/- each 


EDWIN FISCHER (Pianist) and John 
Barbirolli’s Chamber Orchestra 


Concerto in E Flat Major (Es dur) 
(Mozart) DB 2681-84 6/— each 


HEPHZIBAH & YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Sonata in A Major for Pianoforte and Violin 
(César Franck) DB 2742-45 6/— each 
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BACH 

Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ’Cello and Piano. John Barbirolli, 
Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Ep major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre (HoNEGGER) 
Flute Solo, René le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 

Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String Quartet. 
2 records, 76-7 

Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardanger (Bax). 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 


String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 
3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker (’cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe kénnen sicher 
Weiden (sac). Sung by Martha Amstad (soprano), with Bernard 
Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, Evelyn Claye (flutes). 

2 records, 694-698 


DEBUSSY 
Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with N.G.S. 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), 
and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and Pour remercier 
la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes Antiques). Duet for 
one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Les sons et parfums tournent dans 
lair du soir (from Preludes, Set 1). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 





HANDEL 
Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 
Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Bh major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four Part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (purce.L). International String 
Quartet. 3 records, 140-2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144-6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
1 record, 143 


MOZART 
Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet 
(6) Air from Suite in Bh (cortiieB MuFFAT), and Le Tic-Toc- 
Choc ou Les Maillotins (courernin). Kathleen Long. 
‘ 2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute; Violin, Viola, "Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 
2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey 
Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 
2 records, 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 


Sonate En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides) ; and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (6) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 

2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the Inter- 
national String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 

3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 


Italian Serenade. International String Quartet. 
4 record, 150 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
*Wanda Landowska (harpsichord): Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue in D minor (Bach) and Nos. 1, 2, 3 of Six Little 
Preludes (Bach). H.M.V. DB4993—4 (two 12in., 12s.). 

The many MS. copies of the Chromatic Fantasia extant prove 
the popularity of the work during Bach’s lifetime, a popu- 
larity which it certainly retains to-day. It is a piece which 
indeed ‘strikes sharply on the mind,’ and perhaps the 
sensitive listener feels something of Rutland Boughton’s 
rhapsodic description of the music: ‘the chromatics . . . are 
passionately aflame . . . swift flashes of light are succeeded 
by agitated figures which madly scurry no whither, and broad 
unrestful arpeggio chords by dramatic recitatives which 
sweep the gamut of human exciternent from anger to pathos, 
the movement rising to a climax of turbulence which by no 
means decreases with the descending chromatics of the final 
bars. Then, like a hero from the smoke of an undecided battle, 
issues forth the resolute fugue subject.” 

Mme. Landowska’s finely dramatic interpretation of the 
Fantasia is more controlled than Mr. Boughton’s idea of the 
work and fully brings out the heroic size of the music, but one 
needs to get acclimatised to the scheme of registration she 
adopts on her instrument—from which, indeed, she gets an 
astonishing variety of tone—the mechanics of which are at 
first a little disturbing. 

I was carried away by the bold conception of this perform- 
ance, masculine in its sweep and control. 

Her harpsichord possesses a sonority often akin to that of 
the organ—but has none of the organ’s lack of accentuation 
and blurring of detail—and a quite remarkable sustaining 
power. 

The magnificent three-part Fugue, almost certainly written 
before the Fantasia, according to Parry, gains enormously 
from the clarity of the medium, and the player’s registration 
in this is, wisely, of the simplest possible character. 

I am sorry that on the reverse Mme. Landowska did not 
choose the lighter number of the Six Preludes for Beginners— 
No. 5 in E—and two little pieces such as the G major minuet 
from the Anna Magdalena Book, except that lightness is 
obviously not her strong suit. But it would have been pleasant 
to have a record of the more intimate nature of the harpsichord, 
and still lovelier, if it can be done, to capture the exquisite 
tones of the clavichord. 

The recording of the harpsichord, if judiciously toned down, 
is splendid, and I recommend these discs without reserve, not 
forgetting Edwin Fischer’s fine recording of the same work. 


Temianka (violin) : Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28 
(Saint-Saéns). Parlophone E11298 (one 12in., 4s.). 

Temianka gives a delightful performance of this charming 
piece, which is here played with pianoforte instead of orchestral 
accompaniment. A good deal less than justice is done to 
Saint-Saéns nowadays. He may have been unduly eclectic 
but his craftsmanship is always exquisite and his music always 
pleasantly diverting. He is in the line of Mendelssohn. The 
recording is excellent. 


PIANO 
Moriz Rosenthal (pianoforte): Preludes No. 6, 3, 7, Op. 28 
(Chopin), and Waltz in A flat major, Op. 42 (Chopin). 
H.M.V. DB2772 (one 12in., 6s.). 

Rosenthal, a pupil of Liszt in Weimar (1877), is now a 
*‘ grand old man” of the piano. His playing is that of a 
veteran, curiously small and brittle in tone, deeply expressive 
in the little B minor prelude, and not without effort in the 
A flat major waltz: but it is playing full of interest to the 
musician. The recording itself is fairly good. 


Marcel Ciampi (pianoforte): St. Francis of Paul walking on 
the water (Liszt). Columbia DX733 (one 12in., 4s.). 

In September of last year I was unkind to Sigrid Grundeis’ 
recording of the first of Liszt’s two “ legends,” “St. Francis 
preaching to the birds’ (Parlophone R2100), finding the music 
noisy and vulgar and the performance wanting in clarity. 
Now we have the second of these works admirably played by 
Marcel Ciampi, and it is an altogether better piece of music ; 
indeed, an exceedingly fine composition. 

The incident is thus described in the Second Nocturne 
at Mattins for the feast of the Saint: ‘‘ The most notorious of 
these (miracles) is that on one occasion when some seamen 
refused to take him over the Straits of Messina, he spread 
his cloak upon the sea and crossed on it with his companion.” 

It would appear that the two had a far from smooth crossing, 
but their discomfort is our gain, for otherwise we should have 
been deprived of this magnificent storm-piece. The recording 
is excellent. 


Egon Petri (pianoforte) : 
(one 12in., 6s.). 

Liszt’s Mazeppa is better known in its orchestral version 
than in its original form as the fourth of the Etudes d’exécution 
transcendante. 

In the reign of King Casimir of Poland—I have not the 
slightest idea when he lived or if he is merely a romantic 
creation—Mazeppa, having had an intrigue with the wife of 
one of the king’s courtiers, was, by the royal command, strapped 
naked to a wild horse and driven into the forest. 

It was this incident that the famous circus rider Ada 
Mencken used to portray, to the astonishment of some and 
the scandal of others, at Astley’s Equestrian Drama on the 
Surrey side of the river. 

Even Egon Petri seems to be a little overcome by the noise 
and fury of this piece in which, as Mr. Sitwell well says in his 
book on Liszt: ‘‘ the stage directions are too apparent and 
the voice of the prompter too loud.” 

The music certainly fulfils the purpose of the series to which 
it belongs, but has little other merit. The recording is good. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
The Prisca String Quartet: Quartet in D major (K.499) 
(Mozart). Decca-Polydor DE7056—9 (four 10in., 10s.). 

One would never suspect that this single quartet in D major 
(K.499), written in August 1786, a year and a half after the 
composition of the last of the great series of six quartets 
dedicated to Haydn, was composed, together with a number 
of other lovely works, amidst a load of trouble, emotional and 
financial ; for it is, as Mr. Dunhill says in the second of his little 
booklets on Mozart’s quartets, ‘‘ an optimistic work, sounding 
a note of earnestness in all its movements, but never touching 
our hearts with the revelations of deep feeling to which the 
finest pages of the quartets dedicated to Haydn give utterance.” 

Unfortunately, the appeal of the best movements, the 
charming minuet and the humorous finale, is spoilt by a 
distinctly heavy and rough performance. The formal per- 
fection of the music demands the utmost polish, but this 
recording, particularly lacking in that quality, must have been 
made on one of this quartet’s ‘ off’’ days: it also suffers 
from over-amplification, which seems to be becoming common 
again. One does not want a quartet to sound like a string 
orchestra. 


Mazeppa (Liszt). Columbia LX483 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Conchita Supervia (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra.—Pastora 
(Murillo-Miranda), sung in Spanish; and La Zingarella 
(Paisiello), sung in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon RO20305 
(10in., 4s.). 

These two lively, tuneful and attractive songs, The Shep- 
herdess and The Gipsy Girl, are delightfully sung ; and one is 
as plainly Spanish as the other is obviously Italian. I imagine 
Paisiello to be the old Neapolitan opera composer, highly 
esteemed in his day, and the composer of the first Barber of 
Seville opera. 

Listening to the voice of Conchita Supervia on this record, 
so full of vitality and gaiety, it is hard to believe that death 
has so swiftly and unexpectedly snatched her away from us. 
We could ill afford to lose her. She was not only a versatile 
and brilliant artist, but she was unique ; for she was that rara 
avis, a coloratura contralto (or mezzo), and one of uncommon 
merit. Perhaps her greatest triumph in this country was as 
Angelina in Rossini’s La Cenerentola; and I, for one, shall 
always treasure the memory of the most natural of Cinderellas, 
seated by the kitchen fire and singing her favourite song, 
Una volta c’era un re. 


Margherita Perras (soprano) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Bruno Seidler-Winkler.—Ach, ich liebte and 
Martern aller Arten, both from Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail (Mozart); sung in German. H.M.V. DB4439 
(12in., 6s.). 

The young Greek soprano, Margherita Perras, made her solo 
debut a few months ago on an humble but extremely lovely 
plum label record, whereon she made good as a dramatic 
soprano. In these, her next recordings, she claims and 
justifies the right to be regarded as an admirable coloratura. 
Apparently coloratura is charged for as an extra and so the 
young lady is now promoted to red label rank. a promotion 
that is nevertheless the reward of merit. 

She sings two of Constance’s arias from Jl Seraglio (which 
is a much more convenient title than Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail). The first, Ach, ich liebte, is welcome not only for its 
clean and stylish singing and orchestral precision, but also 
because it is so seldom recorded; a few bars have been 
omitted, but this is likely to pass unnoticed in the absence of 
a score. The other, the formidable Martern aller Arten, is 
always welcome provided, as in the present instance, that the 
singer can master its technical Cifficulties and infuse some 
drama into it. It will be obvious to those who know this aria 
that it has been considerably abbreviated. The long orchestral 
introduction (which must be so embarrassing to the Pasha) 
is missing and a large section has been removed from the 
finale. This, however, need only annoy those who are especially 
interested in the orchestral score; so far as the singing is 
concerned, it amounts in practice to the omission of some 
“* repeats.” 

Both arias are splendidly recorded. 
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Elisabeth Rethberg (soprano) with orchestra.—Voi lo sapete, 
o Mamma from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni), sung in 
Italian, and Leb’ wohl, freundlich Gestade from L’Africaine 
(Meyerbeer), sung in German. Parlophone - Odeon 
RO20307 (10in., 4s.). 

In Voi lo sapete, Santuzza tells how she has been wooed and 
won by Turiddu, only to be betrayed and cast aside for Lola. 
The song has an admirable text, which describes the story 
graphically and without superfluous words. M i, in one 
of his few inspired moments, set it to music that heightens the 
drama and yet never fails to be melodious. Rethberg’s 
recording, in singing and in style, approaches closely to the 
ideal. Only one rival recording would I unhesitatingly consider 
its superior and that is the old one made by Boninsegna. 

Being the fortunate owner of the latter record, my persona! 
interest is here focussed on the Meyerbeer air (Adieu, mor: 
beau rivage in the original), which is sung by Inez almost at 
the beginning of L’Africaine. It has such a captivating 
melody and it is sung with such delicacy and charm that | 
have surrendered to it unconditionally. I hope that my) 
frank confession will stimulate curiosity to hear this romance, 
as it is termed in the score; if so, it may be safely left to 
Meyerbeer and Mme. Rethberg to see that Parlophone’s 
enterprise is fittingly rewarded. 


Kerstin Thorborg (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra.—Sieh’, 
mein Herz erschliesset sich (Softly awakes my heart) from 
Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saéns) and Ach, ich habe sie 
verloren (I have lost my Eurydice) from Orpheus and 
Eurydice (Gluck); sung in German. Parlophone R2195 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

It is unfortunate for this Norwegian artist that her recording 
of Che fard senza Euridice? should follow the splendid per- 
formance by Alice Raveau, for there is a considerable differenc: 
between them ; and yet this new version is not without style 
and the voice is steady and unforced and pleasant in quality. 
She is more fortunate in her choice of Mon coeur s’ouvre « 
ta voix, not because her voice or interpretation is superior, 
but because here she is artistically on a level with most other 
singers of the air (which level, truth to tell, is not as high ax 
could be wished). To my mind the seductiveness of Delilah’s 
voluptuous phrases is definitely lessened when the admirably 
fitting French words are replaced by German. 

The record is good value for money. These arias are ax 
exacting as they are beautiful and it would be unreasonable 
to expect perfection for half-a-crown. 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with orchestra under Hans Lange.- 
(a) Isoldes Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde (Wagner); sung 


in German. H.M.V. DB2746 (12in., 6s.). (6) Briinnhilde’s 
Battle Cry from Die Walkiire (Wagner); and, with 
piano by Edwin McArthur, Allerseelen (All Souls’ Day), 
Op. 10, No. 8 (R. Strauss); sung in German. H.M.V. 
DA1460 (10in., 4s.). 

(a) This is certainly a wonderful recording ; yet it reminds 
me of the fate of Captain Webb, who perished beneath the 
waters of Niagara. Between them, the conductor and the 
recording engineers have done their best to smother Isolde 
under mighty waves of orchestral sound. This is not how an 
Isolde should die; neither is it the way to allow an enraptured 
listener to follow that royal lady’s dying phrases ; nor is it 
altogether fair to a reviewer listening for the first time to one 
who is acclaimed the finest dramatic soprano of the day. 

It must be nice to wake up in the morning and find oneself 
famous. Such was the experience of Kirsten Flagstad on the 
morning after she made her debut at the Metropolitan, New 
York. The present recording makes it abundantly clear that 
she has an exceptionally fine voice. It offers no convincing 
evidence of her dramatic gifts. These are certainly far from 
negligible and may even be of a very high order. What makes 
this version of the Liebestod an outstanding one is not so much 
the interpretation as the superb beauty of the singer’s tone. 
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The Liebestod is given in full and it is a lamentable fact that 
this necessitates a break in order to turn the record over ; 
rarely can such an interruption be more unwelcome. 


(b) This record, arriving at the eleventh hour and almost 
the fifty-ninth minute, confirms, in the brief Walkiire excerpt, 
that the singer has a voice of glorious fullness, richness, power 
and range ; and suggests that in the gentle art of declaiming 
Wagnerian phrases she has little to learn. The other item, 
Richard Strauss’s Allerseelen (sometimes known as Wie einst im 
Mai, As once in May), gives one a chance of listening to the 
singer without the handicap of an orchestra, noting with 
appreciation a command of vocal colour, admiring the phras- 
ing, realising, in fact, that the singer is no mere purveyor of a 
phenomenal voice but an artist of distinction, and rejoicing 
that her repertoire is not limited to Wagner. 


Viorica Ursuleac (soprano) with the State Opera Orchestra 
(Vienna?) under Clemens Krauss.—-In this castle (In 
diesem Schlosse, vor vielen tausend Jahren) from 
Turandot (Puccini) and Love and music (Nur der 
Schénheit) from Tosca (Puccini); sung in German. 
Decca-Polydor CA8227 (12in., 4s.). 


I do not pretend to enjoy Tosca’s Vissi d’arte when sung in 
German or the Princess Turandot’s aria In questa reggia in 
any tongue, but those to whom these excerpts from Puccini’s 
works are likely to appeal may find Viorica Ursuleac’s record 
very much to their liking. Many readers will remember the 
singer, who has sung at Covent Garden in Strauss’s Arabella 
and Weinberger’s Schwanda. She portrays the unhappy 
Tosea’s anguish quite effectively and without exaggeration ; 
and, despite the high tessitura of Jn questa reggia, she not only 
succeeds in singing it but tells of the fate of poor Princess 
Lo-u-ling with emotion and is really menacing in addressing 
the unknown prince. The sympathetic quality of her voice 
suggests a less inhuman Turandot than we have grown 
accustomed to and makes her eventual capitulation to love 
easier to believe. The recording has been well done. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Robert Heger.—O wie Aangstlich from Il Seraglio 
(Mozart) and Dies’ Bildnis ist bezaubernd schon from 
The Magic Flute (Mozart) ; sung in German. Parlophone 
E11297 (12in., 4s.). 

It is very pleasant to find that Herr Groh has been able for 

a moment to turn away from trifles and a refreshing change 

to hear him for once on a 12-inch disc in two of Mozart’s 

operatic airs. He should make a good Mozart artist. He can 
sing with ease and style, the quality of his light tenor is 
quite attractive, and the voice is flexible and covers a good 
range. Both arias are very well sung, the clean orchestral 
accompaniments very satisfying, the recording good; and, 
unless my memory plays me false, Belmonte’s aria from 
Il Seraglio is making its first appearance on a British record. 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF MODERN SINGING 


By JOYCE HERMAN ALLEN 


“This book is the work of an experi- 
enced and intelligent teacher, whose 
description of the processes and tech- 
nique of tone-production is generally 
as clearly put as it is sensib!e.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mrs. Herman Allen’s book is full of 
common sense, delightfully written, 
and most attractively produced. It 
should be read by every English singer, 
whether he thinks he has learnt every- 
thing or not."’—The Gramophone. 


Of a bookseller 5/- net 
PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra.—Lange Jahre, bange 
Jahre (Long years, longing years) and Schweig’, zagendes 
Herz! (Still! trembling heart), both from the operetta 
The Lord of the Mountains (Franz Lehar); sung in 
German. Parlophone-Odeon RO20306 (10in., 4s.). 

Once more Tauber the operetta hero turns to the composer 
who has done so much for him and for whom he has done so 
much. I do not know the particular Lehar operetta from which 
these excerpts are taken, but it seems to be scored on the old 
familiar lines. These songs (in one of which a chorus lends its 
aid) are child’s play to the singer and the mere name of Tauber, 
no less than his art, should suffice by now to popularise them, 
even though they represent the composer at his second-best. 


Emanuel List (bass) with orchestra.—Im tiefen Keller sitz ich 
hier (Fischer-Miichler) and Hier im ird’schen Jammertal 
(Caspar’s drinking song) from Der Freischiitz (Weber) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone R2194 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Those who love to hear the low notes in The Diver and 

Asleep in the deep should like this record, for the Viennese 

artist Herr List is in good voice and he is a genuine basso 

profondo. All the same, it is a pity he hasn’t better material. 


Caspar’s drinking song is a rather weird, ferocious ditty in 
praise of wine, women and gambling ; while the old German 
drinking song, for all its popularity, was aptly described by my 
editor-in-chief some years ago, when he wrote of ‘that 
intolerable song.’ The recording, like the singing, is good. 


_ 








SONGS 


Last month the Editor drew attention to the present 
distress of vocal records, citing this column as evidence of 
his plaint. I had hoped this month to offer some comfort, but, 
alas, it was not to be! The sorry tale continues, despite the 
apparent necessity for vocal choruses in dance records. In 
past months I have at least been able to recommend some 
record, perhaps two, worth anyone’s money for the superlative 
performance of even negligible music. But the graph refuses 
to rise above the dead level of mediocrity, the unforgivable 
sin in any recorded performance. 

Pursuing my habit of beginning with the most important 
music, we find vocal versions of Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody and Liebestréume! These are arranged for chorus by 
G. Walter, who, as readers know, takes a delight in arranging 
(ef. his work with the Orchestre Raymonde), and sung by the 
Columbia Grand Chorus on Columbia DB1640 (2s. 6d.). Some 
time ago we had some vocal records of popular orchestral 
music from Joseph Lewis, and the influence of Broadcasting 
House is still present, for Mark Lubbock has supplied Liszt 
with the words he somehow forgot. (Memo for M.L.: the 
Liebestréume began life as a very excellent song, superbly 
recorded by Tito Schipa and Meta Seinemeyer.) Do not expect 
to hear many words in the Rhapsody, which sounds like a piece 
of Russian folk music that has taken the wrong turning, while 
the Liebestrdume sends one back to Flotsam and Jetsam’s old 
record. I’m sorry, but I like Liszt. I must add that the 
performances are good with some clever touches, and the record 
should be popular with those who want old wine in new 
bottles. 

Franz Volker and Alois Melichar are names usually associ- 
ated with Decca-Polydor, and it is a pleasant surprise to 
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find them on the Decca Blue Label at Is. 6d. Mr. Volker has 
given us many fine records, and apparently he has decided 
that it is time he followed his distinguished compatriots into 
the contemporary field of light songs. First, two songs from 
the film Lullaby: Venetian Serenade by Melichar and Say 
that you will not forget by Curtis and Marishka on F5930. Then 
on F5931, two songs from I Love Them All: Give me your heart 
to-night and Fair or dark, I love them all. Despite the English 
titles these are sung in German. The music is indifferent, and 
there is little to choose between the songs, except the last 
named, in which Mr. Volker surprisingly assumes an air of 
almost reckless bravado. Mr. Melichar conducts an orchestra, 
which seems to damp the already failing spirits of the singer. 
All who like Continental records of film successes should hear 
these. ‘ 

Norman Allin’s recent discovery of Scotland is bearing 
fruit. Here, for instance, is Sydney MacEwan singing Bonnie 
Mary of Argyle, by Jeffrys, and the traditional Loch Lomond, 
both arranged by the indefatigable Scott-Wood and accom- 
panied by an instrumental trio on Parlophone R2198 (2s. 6d.). 
Those who cannot afford Count McCormack’s prices should 
try Mr. MacEwan. A quiet record. Not so that by Richard 
Crooks on H.M.V. DA1453 (4s.). Yet despite the over- 
recording and the singer’s own faults, Mr. Crooks invariably 
puts it across by his sheer swagger. If I should send a rose by 
Shayon and Shilkret is not very exciting, but Open your 
window to the morn by Royden and Phillips is an excellent 
little song. Those interested may like to know that it is the 
third number of the composer’s Opus 56. Orchestral accom- 

iment. 

With all the traditional courage of show folk, after crashing 
at His Majesty’s, Ramon Navarro came through with a pleasant 
little song and dance act at the Holborn Empire. The giggle 
of girls who impeded one’s exit from the stage door on those 
evenings will treasure his record of Padilla’s Hl Relicario and 
Messager’s delightful Long ago in Alcala, which George Baker 
should record at once. This is rather a timid Relicario, but the 
very English Messager is done with a waggish humour. A 
record for the fans, and a few others (H.M.V. B8426, 2s. 6d.). 
Jules Bledsoe reappears on Decca F5939 (1s. 6d.) in Waiting 
at the end of the road by Berlin and Lonesome Road by Austin 
and Shilkret, a proper bath of negroid sentiment for those who 
favour the tar-brush. 

‘ Writing on the eve of St. George’s Day, I am grateful to 
Walter Glynne for seeing that our own country is not left 
out in the cold in these very cold days. Mr. Glynne has been 
on records long enough to deserve a medley, and here it is. 
Just because the violets, Juanita, Smiling Through (with its 
memories of Norma Shearer—the nearer the dearer, as John 
Betjeman used to say—brightening a mean street in Wolver- 
hampton), Sweet Genevieve, My Dreams, The Rosary, Passing 
By and A Farewell. All done to perfection with an orchestra 
gracefully giving its assent on H.M.V. C2767 (4s.). No ladies, 
and this has not exactly been a smoking concert ! 

RoGER WIMBUSH. 
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THE GRAMOPHILE’S LAMENT 


A Letter to the Editor 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Charles 8. Lake writes in the April issue bemoaning 
the scant attention accorded to lovers of serious music by the 
recording companies, a plaint with which the majority of your 
readers will be in sympathy. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Lake endeavours to add weight to his 
arguments by condemning not only jazz music in general, but 
one record in particular. Now, although I suppose I am what 
might be termed a “‘ rhythm-fan,’’ I will admit that there are 
quite a number of swing records which Mr. Lake might consign 
to the dustbin without causing me any qualms. When, 
however, this fate is the lot of one of the records made by the 
Benny Goodman Trio, then indeed it is time for at least one 
voice in the wilderness to make itself heard. 


The record critic of the Melody Maker was once very 
enthusiastic about ‘ hot”? music, but latterly has very little 
time or patience for anything but serious music. Yet even he 
wrote at great length in his appreciation of the flawless per- 
formance of this jazz chamber music, as I believe he termed 
the work of the Trio. How can this be reconciled with the 
“horrible row’ heard by Mr. Lake? I know something of 
*‘Mike’s ’’ musical upbringing, and have no doubt that Mr. 
Lake is also fully qualified to express his opinions on musical 
matters. 


I would suggest that the answer is merely a matter of 
temperament. Your critic Mr. Jackson and Mr. Lake are 
both music-lovers; yet Mr. Jackson will never become 
addicted to opera and symphony any more than Theodore 
Wilson’s piano-playing will appeal to Mr. Lake. Both are 
missing one of the aesthetic pleasures life has to offer (Mr. 
Jackson probably more so), but with the best will in the 
world that cannot, I think, be altered. 


I conclude with the hope that those of us who are not so 
fortunate as to be abie to appreciate all music that is good of 
its type may at least be tolerant of the other man’s choice. 
Perhaps Mr. Lake will take this to heart? 

Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.1. L. H. GOLDREI. 

[Many other readers have written in similar strain, and 
some, on the other hand, have followed Mr. Lake’s lead. 
The recording companies may regard with complacency and 
even with hopefulness the slow but steady increase in the sales 
of classical records and of ‘“‘ swing ’’ records, the success of the 
Society albums and the formation of Rhythm Clubs; _ but 
what worries them is the decline of interest in the intermediate 
types of record, the “ popular-classic”? and the ‘“ sweet 
music.’” These, which were once the backbone of the business, 
are now feebly supported by a public largely drugged by 
radio and almost inarticulate in comparison with the advocates 
of rare delights, whether classical or negroid.—C. S.] 





demand for it. 
however, orders have not been so numerous. 





GRAMOPHONES, ACOUSTIC AND RADIO 
SPECIAL OFFER 


From time to time we have directed attention towards that useful handbok ‘“‘Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio.” At the time the book was produced indications were to the effect that there would be a considerable 
So there was; in fact, the demand exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 


As an incentive we are offering copies of ‘‘Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio” to readers of ‘“ The 
Gramophone” at the ridiculously low price of 7d. post free. This offer will remain open until all have 
been sold. So send in your applications early to “‘ The Gramophone,” !0a Soho Square, London, W.|. 


Lately, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Irving Berlin must be the most 
consistently successful composer 
of light music living; twenty 
years ago he was writing popular 
numbers and he is still at it and 
still seems to have his finger on 
the popular pulse. His music for 
Fred Astaire’s latest film, ‘‘ Follow 
the Fleet,” is as good as, if not better 
than, the tunes he wrote for ‘ Top 
Hat.” Even if there is nothing in “ Follow the Fleet” 
quite to equal ‘‘ Cheek to Cheek,” the general ‘standard is, I 
think, higher; We Saw the Sea, Let Yourself Go, I'd rather 
lead a Band, I’m putting all my Eggs in one Basket—these are 
all hits. It is a remarkable feat for a man to move so completely 
with the times. 

Everybody who has seen the film—and at present that only 
includes Londoners and a small percentage of visitors from the 
Provinces—will want to hear Fred Astaire’s own records of the 
songs. This time Columbia are the company who sponsor the 
star, and with Johnny Green and His Orchestra in support the 
records are good enough to stand on their own merits without 
that added ‘‘ if you have seen the film.” ' 

On DB1633 you get Let Yourself Go (with dancing) and 
Let’s Face the Music and Dance, on DB1634 I’m putting all my 
Eggs in one Basket and We Saw the Sea (with Quartette), and 
on DB1635 I'd rather lead a Band with dancing and brilliant 
playing by the band (listen to that piano) and as a bit of make- 
weight, Astaire’s own tune I’m building up to an awful let- 
down. 

My favourite is DB1635, but I daresay yours will be 1634, 
so hear them all, pay your money and make your choice. 

I think the best record of any of the tunes, apart from the 
dance records, is We Saw the Sea, sung by The Tophatters 
(Decca F5917). This goes with a real swing from start to 
finish and is a delightfully invigorating bit of work. The 
backing is one of these clever pieces of nonsense that these 
vocal trios and quartettes delight in called Wah- Hoo! 

Another interesting record of We Saw the Sea is by Peter 
Dawson. Yes—Peter Dawson. And why not? It might just 
as well be made into a robust ballad as into a dance tune or a 
vehicle for close-harmony singers, and Peter Dawson sounds 
as convincing a sailor as you could wish for. On the other side 
of H.M.V. B8425 he turns cow-boy and sings Saddle your 
Blues to a Wild Mustang. Certainly a new departure for this 
veteran of the microphone, but it’s grand to feel that such songs 
can interest him ; he gives them an added quality and dignity, 
and loses none of his own. 

But where are You? is somewhat of a crib on Lover, come 
Back to Me, but probably none the less acceptable to most 
people for that. Hildegarde sings it introducing Let’s Face the 
Music and Dance on Columbia FB1354, coupled with Life 
begins when You’re in Love, introducing Rolling Along from 
the film ‘“‘ The Music Goes Round ’’—this is the better side, 
but both are refreshingly individual. Hutch couples But where 
are You? with I’m building up to an awful let-down (Parlo- 
phone F436) and Jane Froman sings it in that typically 
American mournful manner with Ray Noble’s If you Love Me 
on Brunswick 02166. ‘ 

Roy Smeck and His Hawaiian Serenaders give one a new 
angle on it on Decca F5916 together with Alone. Alone, which 
seems to be gaining in popularity after a slow start, is sung 
by Sam Browne on H.M.V. BD341, coupled with Let’s Face 
the Music and Dance. A good record this. 

Then we come to the Selections. Firstly a new orchestra, 
from the Paramount Cinema in Tottenham Court Road— 
Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra with Reginald 
Foort at the organ (H.M.V. BD346), and this is a first-class 
selection played by an orchestra that should become a popular 


Columbia DX. 4/- DB. 2/6 
FB. 1/6 
Parlophone R. 2/6 F. 1/6 


PRICES 
(except when otherwise stated) 


H.M.V. C. 4/- B. 2/6 BD, 1/6 


recording unit. And don’t miss 
Geraldo’s twelve-inch disc, Decca 
K818. 

Patricia Rossborough and Vivian 
Ellis both play piano selections, 
but Vivian Ellis devotes both sides 
to his while Pat Rossborough gets 
the music from ‘“‘ The Music Goes 
*Round ” on her second side (Parlo- 
phone F452 and H.M.V. BD340). 
“Rose Marie’? comes next in the popularity stakes and 


Brunswick 2/6 RL. 1/6 
Decca K. 2/6 F. 1/6 
Regal-Zonophone MR. 1/- 
Rex 1/- 


.of course Parlophone had to re-issue the record of Edith 


Day and Robert Naylor singing the Indian Love Call and The 
Desert Song (Parlophone F437); in fact, Parlophone seem to 
have found a goodly portion of “‘ Rose Marie ” music to issue 
at this appropriate moment. On F438 the Dajos Bela Orchestra 
play a Selection and on 439 Sigmund Krumgold makes an organ 
solo of the Indian Love Call coupled with a rather charming 
Gypsy Love Song. 

Joan Cross sings the Indian Love Call fairly well on H.M.V. 
B8430 backed with Say that you will not forget from the film 
‘* Forget Me Not,” and if that is not enough to remind you that 
Friml’s music is still very much alive, you can listen to Roy 
Fox and his Band in Jndian (very Indian) Love Call and Rose 
Marie on H.M.V. BD5058, and The London Piano-Accordeon 
Band playing a Selection of it and the ‘‘ Show Boat” music 
(Regal-Zono MR2070). 

Helen Morgan gives an American rendering of Can’t }.elp 
lovin’ dat Man and Bill, both from “‘ Show Boat,” on H.M.V. 
BD343, whichI found singularly colourless, and I turned to the 
lovely Marta Eggerth’s records of her songs from that delicious 
Viennese film ‘‘ Liebesmelodie,” which, if you live within 
reasonable, distance of the Academy in Oxford Street, you 
simply must see. The four songs are on Parlophone R2192-3, 
and if you want to buy one “ blind ” get 2192; I am sure you 
will enjoy it. 

“The Town Talks ”’ has settled down to be one of London’s 
successes and it is amusing to hear Arthur Riscoe and Phyllis 
Stanley getting matey in You have that extra something (H.M.V. 
BD345) and Riscoe plays a good joke on you in There never 
was a Girl like Mary. You can also get a Selection of the 
tunes played by the Vaudeville Theatre Orchestra with Donald 
Stewart singing on Columbia DB1641. 

“Spread It Abroad ”’ is yet another successful revue now 
showing for which William Walker has written the music, 
which he plays on H.M.V. BD342, and most attractively. 
It is too long since we heard his delicate touch caressing the 
ivories. 

Jack Strachey’s song These Foolish Things has found its 
way into ‘Spread It Abroad ” and is acknowledged as such 
on Robert Ashley’s record of it on H.M.V. BD344. This 
singer’s manner and voice continue to impress me but I must 
admit that I found Singin’ a Song a little tedious. 


Gloomy Sunday 

Gloomy Sunday or the Suicide Song is quite the most 
extraordinary affair that has happened in the musical world 
for some time. You will, by now, know that it is from Vienna, 
that it purports to tell of a lover who waited in vain for his 
love and in consequence contemplates or actually commits— 


according to the isanslator—suicide. It is also reported that 
numerous persons have actually been driven to suicide by 
this melancholy ballad. And yet this is supposed to be Enter- 
tainment and all the companies have rushed to get out as many 
different versions of the thing as they can. What a strange 
state of things ! 

At any rate there are already numerous records and it is 
my job to weed out the morbid bunch for you. If I had to have 
this tune about me I think Hildegarde’s singing of it would be 
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the least oppressive ; she brings a certain wistfulness to it 
which goes well with Sandler’s tender violin (Columbia 
F 1366) and one also feels that she would make such a lovely 

1; Sandler’s playing, too, brings out the what must 
surely be the Jewish origin of the melody. Hutch, on the other 
hand, obviously doesn’t believe in it and as if to cheer you up 
has a super bright song on the other side called Wake up and 
Sing (Parlophone F444). The lovely quality of Paul Robeson’s 
voice makes even this frightful dirge almost worth listening to 
(H.M.V. B8423), but when it comes to the young fella-me-lad 
called Louis Barsony, who sings it with Alfredo and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B8424), the whole thing becomes alto- 
gether too macabre ; but if you still want to wallow there is yet 


another version on Parlophone F457 by George Boulanger and 


His Orchestra, and to cap everything Maurice Elwin couples 


it with Solitude (Rex 8773). Oh dear! Oh dear! 

But let’s get on to something more cheerful. What's this? 
West Wind played by Victor Young and His Orchestra, that 
looks all right. Coupled with—yes, you’ve guessed— Gloomy 
Sunday!!! played by Henry King and His Orchestra as a 
waltz and with a new set of words. Well, that’s the last of 
them and the number is Decca F5938. It is an appalling 
thought that this gloom has already spread over Europe and is 
now percolating into the United States. 


Nothing Like That About Me 


The best antidote to such pernicious anaemia is a strong 
dose of good honest English vulgarity and the ‘‘ new comedi- 
enne,”’ as she styles herself, Marion Dawson is ready and 
willing to give you the tonic. On Regal-Zono. MR 2064 she 
sings Nothing like that about Me and My Young Man in the 
real Lily Morris tradition, and with this and Ann Penn’s 
Nightie in a bit of Brown Paper (Decca F5941) tucked under- 
neath your arm, your faith in British humour, commonsense 
and good nature will be restored to you. 


Add to these The Two Leslies doing their bit to kill that 
“tiger ”’ in We’re tired of the Tiger and going great guns in 
The New Sow (Regal-Zono. MR2061) and the supremely 
naughty Ronald Frankau in Jt’s getting harder to Discover and 
And so to Bed (Parlophone R2199) and you will have a talisman 
against the gloomiest of all Sundays. 


Then you'll be in the mood to welcome ‘‘ Our Gracie,”’ back 
from her travels, in Why did she fall for the Leader of the Band ? 
(Rex 8768) coupled with Alone. 


Turner Layton and Some Others 


There are no less than four records by Turner Layton in the 
Columbia list and out of eight titles two are brilliantly good, 
four are excellent and only two are dull. J feel like a Feather 
in the Breeze and The Star and the Rose are beautifully done, 
Alone, Alone at a Table for Two, West Wind, and Riding the 
Range in the Sky are well up to standard, and Heart of Gold 
and When my Mammy Smiles are poor songs rather than bad 
performances. The numbers are Columbia FB1365, 1369-71. 


Phil Regan, whom I recently saw first time in a film, is good in 
Let it be me and Weary (Regal-Zono. MR2063) and Len Bermon 
+ ttl cheery in Wah-Hoo and Dancing Feet (Parlophone 

51). 

I found the Dinah Miller record of I’m shooting High and Good- 
for-nothing Joe (Parlophone F450) disappointing and preferred 
Carolyn Marsh in I’m shooting High. This is coupled with 
Sing an Old-fashioned Song and is a promising English debut 
of this noted Broadway singer (Columbia FB1367). 

Phyllis Robins is even coyer than usual in My First Thrill, 
but seems to be singularly lacking in inspiration in Me and 
My Dog (Rex 8769). 

Don’t forget to hear Gertie Lawrence’s delightful medley— 
Gertrude Lawrence Medley, H.M.V. C2835; she is altogether 
charming in it. 
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Light Music 

Lehar’s operetta Giuditta certainly contains some tuneful and 
lilting melodies in his best style and Marek Weber and His 
Orchestra play My Lips are made for Kissing and Stay with 
me for ever (H.M.V. B8407) so well that even without knowing 
anything about the operetta the record is entrancing. 

Our old friends T'he Jolly Brothers make a welcome re- 
appearance on Regal-Zonophone MR2059 together with The 
Wedding of the Rose, played by the International Novelty 
Orchestra with suitable singing neatly introduced. 

Louis Alter’s Manhattan Serenade looks like becoming as 
popular as Samum, the Ketelbey epics and Rhapsody in Blue, 
and Billy Cotton and His Concert Orchestra have recorded it 
Regal-Zono. MR2058) while the market is a rising one. 

The Orchestra Mascotte have made a pleasant record of a 
Bavarian Waltz Medley by Willy Richartz and Secrets of the 
Adige (Parlophone R2200) and Harry Chapman and His Music 
Lovers play two unusual medleys, one of waltzes which 
everyone knows and the other called Cocktail introducing 
Il Natalie del Pierrot, Humoreske and Nola (Parlophone 
F453). Harry Chapman himself performs on the harp. 


An Outstanding Organ Record 

After my remarks last month about the dwindling popularity 
of the cinema organ it is cheering to get what is one of the 
loveliest organ records of its kind that has ever come my way. 

Palotti is always quiet and subdued at his organ— 
sometimes too much so—but this month he has made a really 
beautiful and soothing record of two German film numbers, 
Mazurka and Queen of Love, both described as ‘* Waltz 
Fantasies *’ (Parlophone F454). The Hawaiian guitar is 
used to heighten the general romantic and faery effect, and I 
think you will agree that this is an artistic achievement that 
is not often equalled in this class of music. 

The other two organ records of the month are a complete 
contrast—bright and breezy and thoroughly English. 
Reginald Dixon plays a Dixon Request Medley (Rex 8771) and 
Sidney Torch’s record of Hot Dog and Dance of the Blue 
Marionettes is reissued under the Columbia one and sixpenny 
label, FB1359. 

Another of these gems at reduced prices that is also 
available this month is Carroll Gibbons and Johnny Green 
playing Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen and The Kerry Dance, 
which is one of the best piano duets ever made, at least one 
of the most satisfying over a long period. It is now issued 
on Columbia DB1360 and might almost be classed as the 
bargain of the month. 

Charlie Kunz (Rex 8770) and Len Green (Decca F5945) 
both play characteristic medleys of tunes of the moment and 
Baldwin and Howard, who play the pianos with Sam Browne’s 
stage act, make their debut with a medley called Piano 
Varieties on Columbia FB1368. Jack Wilson turns to famous 
musical comedies for his inspiration and turns out a medley 
(Regal-Zono. MR2066) that will please a wide public, and 
Harry Robbins turns up with his xylophone again playing 
some suitable music with dolls as the central theme (Dancing 
Dolls Medley, Columbia FB1355) and proves that he is still 
as dexterous as ever. 


The Voice of the Stars 

For the third year in succession the Cinematograph Trade 
Benevolent Fund are issuing a record made up of snatches of 
scenes and songs from seventeen films in which are heard 
the voices of over twenty-five famous stars. This record is 
sold at one and sixpence and besides being an interesting 
novelty is being sold for a very worthy charity. I commend 
it to your notice. It is called quite simply The Voice of the 
Stars No. 3 and is available from any dealer. 


Oddments 

This paragraph might almost be called ‘‘ Oddities ’’ except 
that that might seem a little unkind, but I wonder just how 
you would classify the two records by the Rev. Tom Jones 
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which I have before me. Obviously made in all sincerity they 
seem to me to be so naive as for it to be almost bad taste to 


have issued them to a cold and cynical world. For those who 


can take them at their highest value the numbers and titles 
are It matters to Him about You and Rolled Away on Decca 
F5924 and Smile, Brother, Smile and Sunshine in the Heart 
on 59265. 

Less embarrassing is the story of the hill-billy heaven— The 
Range in the Sky—sung about by The Hill Billies on Regal- 
Zono. MR2065, coupled with Underneath a Western Sky, and 
when you get to My Cross-eyed Beau, sung by the Girls of the 
Golden West (MR2062) and the high-spirited, if simple, 
pleasures of The Bunk House Boys (Columbia FB1356) you 
can feel completely at ease once more. 

Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band will finally restore you to 


DANCE 


The best tunes of the moment all seem to be from ‘‘ Follow 
the Fleet,’’ so we have the somewhat unhappy position of all 
the dance bands playing the same tunes with varying degrees 
of brilliance and success. 

Of these tunes Let yourself go and I'd rather lead a Band are 
the best dance tunes, while We saw the sea and I’m putting 
all my eggs in one Basket are probably better for non-dancing 
entertainment. 

The three best records of Let yourself go are the Casa Loma 
Orchestra (Brunswick 02138), Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Decca F5932) and Ray Noble and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
BD5047) in that order, but the position is complicated by 
Ambrose’s J’d rather lead a Band being better than the Casa 
Loma’s, while the backing of the H.M.V. is Let's face the 
Music and Dance. 

I think the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra’s record of I’m putting 
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happy normality with Six Hits of the Day, No. 3 (Rex 8756) 
and Why did she fall for the Leader of the Band? and I wonder 
who's Kissing her Now? (Rex 8758). 

Mantovani and His Tipica Orchestra take a lot of trouble 
with Poor Little Angeline and manage to get a Mozartian 
quality into this delicate fairy story of the prince and the 
beggar maid (Columbia FB1376), and as the crowning glory 
of a bunch of unusual records let me commend to your notice 
the first record of the Cuban band from “ Follow the Sun,” 
Ciro Rimac’s Rumbaland Muchachos playing La Rumba, 
El Viandero and La Conga, Mi Rosa (Columbia FB1374). 
Apparently there is a large variety of strange instruments used 
in this band, and it sounds like it, but it has the most stirring 
and primitive rhythm of any of these genuine Cuban outfits 
that have visited us. M. E. C. 


RECORDS 


all my eggs in one Basket (Columbia FB1364) is easily the best, 
so that’s simple. It is coupled with a good enough version of 
We saw the Sea, but there are better ones by Billy Cotton and 
His Band (Regal-Zono. MR2074) and Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5048). 


Then you must choose between Carroll Gibbons and the 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans in Let’s face the Music and Dance and 
But where are you? (Columbia FB1363) and the same coupling 
by Roy Fox and His Band (H.M.V. BD5053). I should be 
inclined to favour the Columbia if only for the vocal duet in 
Let’s face the Music. 


The simplest thing to do is to buy all Fred Astaire’s records 
and leave it at that ! 

Of the rest of the records I should hear the following in the 
given order. 





The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

I laughed so hard I nearly died and I’m Nuts about 
Screwy Music (Columbia FB1372). First tune one of those 
side-splitting affairs that makes you laugh by infection. 

Harry Roy and His Orchestra. 

Goody-Goody and Diddle-dum-dee (Parlophone F440) and 
The Man from Harlem and Doin’ the New Low Down (F441). 
This band at its funniest, brightest and best, especially 
Goody- Goody. 

Ambrose and His Orchestra. 

Woe is Me and Life begins when you're in Love (Decca 
F5933). Woe is Me is really the vehicle for Evelyn Dall, but 
she’s worth the whole one and sixpence. 

Roy Fox and His Band. 

The touch of your lips and These Foolish Things (H.M.V. 
BD5059). British composers at their best. Sentimental, 
but so well done. 

Ise a Muggin and Wah- Hoo (BD5060). You'll have to 
have this crazy song, and Mary Lee counts attractively enough, 
and Wah- Hoo is a jolly business too. 

Mario “ Harp ’’ Lorenzi and His Rhythmics. 

Ill see you in My Dreams and Miss Annabelle Lee 
(Columbia FB1358). Mutton dressed as lamb, but how tasty. 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra. 

Awake in a Dream and 
Eddie Duchin and His Orchestra. 

I'm building up to an awful let-down (H.M.V. BD5057). 
Whiteman record is first to hand of the Dietrich song from her 
film ‘‘ Desire,”’ and it’s a good tune, too, with a clever and 
attractive arrangement. Backing first-class American dance 
music. 

Carroll Gibbons and The Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 

I'm building up to an awful let-down and These Foolish 
Things (Columbia FB1375). Still packing the Savoy every 
night, Carroll Gibbons seems to have found the secret recipe 
for consistently successful dance music. 


Casani Club Orchestra. 

The feller that plays the pianner and Life begins when 
you're in love (Rex 8763). Of course the feller is Charlie Kunz 
and George Buck tells you all about him. 

Billy Cotton and His Cotton Pickers. 

Dere’s Jazz in dem dere Horns and Woe is Me (Regal- 
Zono. MR2062). The individual dexterity of the musicians 
is Shown here, if that interests you. 

Jay Wilbur and His Band. 

Solitude and When Day is Done (Rex 8754). Great’ 
trouble has obviously been taken to make these musically 
high-class and their success, which rests with you, is well 
deserved. 

Jack Hylton’s Orchestra. 

Fancy Meeting You and Yours Truly is Truly Yours 
(H.M.V. BD5054). First is good comedy number which you 
will find cheering and the fox-trot is quite pleasant. 

The Krakajax. 

Swing Mister Charlie and Breakin’ in a Pair of Shoes 
(Parlophone F445) and Everybody Kiss your Partner and I’m 
Nuts about Screwy Music (F446). Plenty of good fun make 
these records that also havé individuality. 

Nat Gonella and His Georgians. 

OV Man Mose and I’m gonna clap my hands (Parlophone 
F442). Nat is the whole of Ol’ Man Mose, which is quaint 
and creepy, and second title is the Farley-Reilly successor to 
The music goes ’round. 

The Rhythm Maniacs. 

I feel like a feather in the breeze and 
Dick Robertson and His Orchestra. 

A little rendezvous in Honolulu (Decca F5927). 
bright and danceable tunes. 

Vincent Lopez and His Orchestra. 

Lovely Lady and A little rendezvous in Honolulu (Regal- 
Zono. MR2077). Sorry to repeat myself so soon, but you 
must have Lovely Lady, which is a lovely waltz. M. E. C. 


Two 
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American Recording Companies to ban Genuine Jazz 
Composition ? 


HE fight it has been forced to wage 

against radio competition and other 

difficulties which have arisen during 

recent turbulent years has scared the 
American recording industry into some 
astonishing manceuvres, but surely none 
more questionable than its latest move 
appears to be. 

Presumably because of the lay public’s 
partiality for “ popular” titles of the day 
certain American recording companies have 
come to the amazing conclusion that it 
would be a good plan to use these current 
hit numbers for the majority, if not all, of 
their hot records. 

The idea would be merely laughable 
were it not that it strikes one of the most 
serious blows it is possible to imagine 
against the future of genuine Swing music. 

Only to such an apparently short-sighted 
and unenlightened sect as these American 
recording concerns can it possibly be 
necessary to point out that the true spirit 
of jazz depends for its existence as much 

_ on appropriate and worth-while composition 

as on any other feature. 

use Wingy Mannone’s attempt to 
swing Isle of Capri enjoyed (solely on account 
of its novelty and the fact that it was 
accepted for the moment as an amusing 
joke) a reasonable success does not mean 
that Swing music enthusiasts will stand 
for much of this sort of thing, any more than 
it means that Hollywood, Tin-Pan Alley 
and Charing Cross Road are capable of 
supplying more than a negligible fraction 
of the type of music that inspires Swing 
artists to give of their best. 

Although the American companies do 
not appear to have officially declared their 
edict, even to themselves, there are ample 
indications of which way the wind is blowing. 

Already the first of the many disasters 
the procedure is bound to create have 
reached this country, not the least obvious 
among them being Teddy Wilson’s piano 
solos of On Treasure Island and I found 
a dream (Bruns. 02113); Mildred Bailey’s 
I'd love to take orders from you and I’d rather 
listen to your eyes (Bruns. 02121); Red 
Norvo’s Wedding of Jack and Jill (Decca 
F5923) and a whole string of pot-boilers by 
Louis Armstrong and his orchestra. 

But bad as the position, so far as I have 
disclosed it, .naybe there is worse to tell. 


Not content with releasing these synthetic 
hot concoctions, the companies are with- 
holding more desirable recordings to make 
room for them. 

Records lately made by Ellington’s and 
Benny Goodman’s orchestras, and said to be 
excellent by those who have been able to 
hear the tests, have been shelved because 
they were either of recognised “‘ evergreens ” 
of jazz, early standard titles revived by the 
artists because of their suitability as Swing 


* * 
THE MONTH’S 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 
That coloured soloists are better 
when supported by white orchestras. 


Evidence records : 

For—Coleman Hawkins with the 
Ramblers in Chicago and Meditation 
(Decca F5973—1s. 6d.) and Lady 
be good and Lullaby (Parlophone 
R2007—2s. 6d.). 

Benny Carter in Nightfall and 
Swinging at Maida Vale (Vocalion 
4—2s. 6d.). 

Louis Armstrong in I’m putting 
all my eggs and Yes, yes! My, my! 
(Decca F5915—ls. 6d.). 

Against—Louis Armstrong in J 
hope Gabriel likes my horn and Shoe 
shine boy (Decca F5936—ls. 6d.) 
and Honey, don’t you love me any 
more? (H.M.V. B8428—2s. 6d.). 


* * 


music, or new works written expressly for 
Swing interpretation. Thus it is not only 
what we are getting but what we are being 
denied that gives cause for complaint. 

One would have thought that these 
American concerns would have learnt their 
lesson by now. The enforcing of inconse- 
quent “commercial” stuff on such as 
Ellington, Armstrong, Lunceford, Redman 
and many other of the best Swing artists 
has already been responsible for too many 
dire results for any doubt to be left as to the 
disastrousness of such a campaign. 

Swing music owes its success as much to 
the typical compositions of Ellington, Handy, 
Redman, the late Ed. Lang, Hoagy Car- 
michael, Spencer and Clarence Williams, 
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Luis Russell, Hines, Rube Bloom and others 
who write for any but the “ popular” 
taste, as to any other factor, and I suggest 
to the powers that be that they reconsider 
their decision before it is too late. 

If they don’t they may find that, whatever 
the effect may be on their American sales, 
the sales of their records in this country 
will rapidly dwindle and before long entirely 
cease. The alarmingly small sales of recent 
records of “ popular” tunes by Ellington 
and various other supreme artists is ample 
proof of the truth of this statement. 

If it is thought that “ popular” tunes 
sell better when hotted up, by all means 
let us have them recorded that way. 
After all, it could hardly fail to be an 
improvement on the cloying pretentiousness 
of “commercial” dance bands. But do not 
in consequence rob us of the real thing in 
jazz—the first step towards which lies in 
the real thing in composition. 


Tuition Accompaniment Records 


The following additions are made to the 
“Melody Maker”-“‘ Rhythm” Series of 
Brunswick Accompaniment Records : 

I can’t give you anything but love, baby 

(Fields and McHugh) 

Routine: Intro.—Slow chorus in A flat, 
two fast choruses in A flat. (From 
published arr. by Jimmy Dale.) 

St. Louis Blues (Handy) 

Intro.—Verse and two choruses at slow 
and fast tempi. (From the published 
arr. by Archie Bleyer.) 

(Brunswick 02168—2s. 6d.). 

Japanese Sandman (Egan and Whiting) 

The arrangement, by Archie Bleyer, as 
published. 

Tiger Rag (La Rocca) 

The arrangement, by Art McKay, as 
published. 

(Brunswick 02169—2s. 6d.). 


These are by the same combination and 
follow the same general procedure as the 
first titles in the Series dealt with at length 
last month. 

Judging from the sales and the many 
letters I have received, the records have been 
enthusiastically acclaimed as fulfilling a long- 
felt want. 

My thanks to those who wrote offering 
suggestions. The most important seems 
to be that all performances should conform 
to the harmonies and where possible complete 
routine of the published arrangements, and 
this is being carried out. 





BRUNSWICK 
“ar *? Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 
N.) 


If you were mine (Mercer and Malneck) 
(v by Billie Holiday) 
(Brunswick 02160—2s. 6d.). 


*“*Choo”’ Berry (tenor), Roy Eldridge 
(cornet), Benny Morton (trombone), Dave 
Barbour (guitar), John Kirby (bass), ‘* Cosy ”’ 
Cole (drums), and ‘* Teddy ’’ Wilson (piano 
and director). 

The Teddy Wilson formula at its best 
in a slow sentimental song that they make 
sound a good deal better than it is. ‘‘ Choo” 
is given what amounts to a day off, but 
there is a delightful chorus by Teddy, 
some fine trumpet from Eldridge, and Billie 
Holiday’s fascinating singing. 

- * * 
Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Tap dancer's nightmare 

Washington Grays (Grafulla) 

(Brunswick 02172—2s. 6d.). 


Jack Stacey (tenor and trumpet); Skeets 
Herford (tenor and clarinet) ; Don Madison, 
Joe Yukel and Bobby Byrn (trombones) ; 
Bobby Van Eps (piano); ‘‘ Rock ”’ Hillman 
(guitar); Jim Taft (bass); Ray McKinley 
(drums); and Jimmy Dorsey (clarinet, alto 
and director). 

Happily there isn’t much to prove that 
he was a tap-dancer, but accepting their 
word for it I still can’t see that it is suffi- 
cient ground for inferring he also had 
nightmares. All he did was to dream of 
the past, of a rather delightful little episode 
known as By heck, and if Temptation rag 
and Mammy do get muddled up with the 
story, it is still far from being a nightmare. 

Actually this Dorsey group and the tune 
it plays give more than a suggestion of the 
earlier combination of By heck days. Jimmy, 
with his alto and clarinet, is not likely to 
cause a conflagration, but he is musical 
and pleasant, and the band with its neat 
brass has made an attractive job of a good 
arrangement. 

It plays well on the other side, too, but the 
tune doesn’t help it to show its style. The 
difference between Washington’s Grays and 
ours appears to be chiefly a matter of spelling. 

* * * 


7 ay McKenzie and His Rhythm Kings 

(Am.) 

Don’t count your kisses (Freed, Stride and 
Maltin) (v) 
hat’s what you think (Tomlin, Poe and 
Jasper) (v) 
(Brunswick 02157—2s. 6d.). 

I’m building up to an awful let-down 
(Astaire and Mer: er) (v) 

When love has gone (Block, Hines, Copell 
and Hueston) (v) 
(Brunswick 02167—2s. 6d.). 


Don’t count and When love—Paul Ricci 
(tenor), ** Bunny ”’ Berigan (trumpet), Al 
Philburn (trombone), Frank Signorelli 
(piano), Carmen Mastren (guitar), Sid 
Weiss (bass), Stan King (drums), ,and 
**Red *? McKenzie (vocalist and director). 

That’s what you think—*‘ Slats’? Long 
(clarinet), Ed. Farley (trumpet), Mike 
Riley (trombone), Conrad Lanoue (piano), 
Eddie Condon (guitar), Geo. Yorke (bass), 
Stan King (drums), and ‘‘ Red *? McKenzie 
(vocalist and director). 

I’m building up—** Babe ’’ Rusin (tenor), 
‘*Bunny” Berigan (trumpet), Frank 
Signorelli (piano), Carmen Mastren (guitar), 
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records 





Unusual Departure by Louis Armstrong 
Accompanied by white band on Decca . 


Bright performances by Jimmy Dorsey’s Orchestra on Brunswick 
McKenzie directs three different combinations in four 
Jimmie Lunceford fails to live up to form 








Sid Weiss (bass), Stan King (drums), and 
** Red ’? McKenzie (vocalist and director). 

Well, that’s who did it all, and there isn’t 
much more to say that you will not already 
know if you have heard any of “ Red’s ” 
other recent records 

In spite of the varying personnel, there 
is little difference between the general tenor 
of the performances, all of which present 
these ‘“‘ commercial” tunes in a pleasant, 
rhythmical manner. Now and again some- 
thing happens that is above the drawing- 
room standard, but for the most part 
everybody behaves with non-commital 
politeness. ‘‘ Red’s” singing conforms to 
#the adopted plen. 


—. Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am. 


Babe (Ahlert and Young) (v by Trio) 
I'm nuts about screwy music (Rose) (v by 
Willie Smith) 
(Brunswick 02170—2s. 6d.). 


Eddie Tompkins, Sy. Oliver and Paul 
Webster (trumpets); Elmer Crumbley, 
Russell Boles, and Eddie Durham (trom- 
bones); Willie Smith, Joe Thomas, Earl 
Carruthers, Ed. Brown and Dan Grissom 
(saxophones); Edwin Wileox (piano); Al 
Norris (guitar) ; Moses Allen (bass); James 
Crawford (drums); and Jimmie Luneceford 
(saxophone and director). 

One of the faults of Lunceford’s arrangers 
is that they are often too clever. The one 
who scored Screwy Music is... or else not 
clever enough ...or perhaps I should say 
clever in the wrong way. The tune offers 
great opportunities. Its title alone suggests 
a wealth of possibilities. Advantage has 
been taken of them, but only to an extent ; 
and the arranger has not been able to indulge 
in even his mild screwiness without making 
the orchestration sound overdone and too 
broken up. The band can swing. It does 
here, and probably makes the best of a score 
that on the whole has misfired. 

Babs is a waste of the band’s time. Much 
of the record consists of a straight vocal trio, 
and the parts which don’t leave me cold. 
The arrangement is laboured, so is the 
playing. Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
record Lunceford has made. 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am.) 
I’m putting all my eggs in one basket 
(Berlin) (v) 

Yes, yes! My, my/ (Cahn and Chaplin) (v) 
(Decca F5915—Ils. 6d.). 

I hope Gabriel likes my music (Franklin) (v) 

Shoe shine boy (Cahn and Chaplin) (v) 
(Decca F5936—1s. 6d.). 

F5915—Phil Waltzer (alto); Paul Ricci 
(tenor); Sid Trucker (baritone); ‘‘ Bunny ”’ 
Berigan and Bob Mayhew (trumpets) ; 
Al Philburn (trombone); Fulton McGrath 
(piano); Dave Barbour (guitar): ‘‘Pete”’ 


Peterson (bass); Stan King (drums); and 
Louis Armstrong (trumpet, vocalist and 
director). 

F5936—L. Davis, Gus Aiken and L. 
Bacon (trumpets) ; H. White and J. Archey 
(trombones); H. Jones, C. Holmes, G. 
Walton and B. Madison (saxes); W. Blair 
(guitar); ‘*Pop’’ Forster (bass); P. 
Barbarin (drums), and Luis Russell (piano). 

Louis at his worst is still the greatest of 
’em. How, then, does he come to make so 
many bad records? 

Having given myself three guesses, I’m 
supplying three answers. 1, So many 
inevitably negligible ‘“‘ commercial ” tunes ; 
2, arrangements which are often worse than 
the melodies ; and 3, mediocre supporting 
bands. 

Passing over 1, because it applies this 
month to only the first of the four titles, 
we come to 2 and 3, and these records 
provide very nice opportunities for proving 
them. Both sides of F5936 are about as 
poor arrangements as one could imagine, and 
the band sounds as though it might be any 
old crew. 

Now listen to F5915. A couple of good 
if not brilliant orchestrations, made to 
sound even better by the way they are 
played. 

Two conclusions appear to emerge. 

Firstly, that there are times when white 
bands provide a much better support than 
Negro groups to coloured soloists. 

Secondly, on the other hand, few white 
soloists can compare with coloured. Berigan 
is a grand little trumpet player, but Louis, 
for all his carelessness and disregard of his 
true art these days, makes rings round 
him, and then some. 

* * * 
Coleman Hawkins (N.) with The Ramblers 
Dance Orchestra (Dutch) 
Chicago (Fisher) 
Meditation (Bullerman) 
(Decca F5937—1s. 6d.). 


Two contrasts in mood and tempo. 
Chicago on the fast exuberant side; 
Meditation one of those pensive melodies 
over which Hawkins loves to rhapsodise. 

Absence from the influence of the home 
town does not appear to have affected the 
maestro. He still plays in a way that is to 
me a constant source of joy. 

The Ramblers generally manage to sup- 

rt him competently, and this time they 
do it a little better than usual. 

* * . 


Mound City Blue Blowers (Am.) 
Mamma don’t allow it (Davenport) (v) 
Rhythm in my nursery rhymes (Lunceford 
and others) (v) 
(Decca F5905—1s. 6d.). 

Forrest Crawford (sax and _ clarinet), 
** Bunny ” Berigan (trumpet), Eddie Condon 
and Carmen Mastren (guitars), Sid Weiss 
(bass), Stan King (drums), ‘“* Red” 
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Latter makes hit with new 





Goodman’s and Gene Krupa’s Orchestras 
the Stars of H.M.V.’s May supplement 


** All-Star ’’ recording band 
Victor recordings of Louis Armstrong fail to amuse our reviewer 
Forced humour, says Edgar Jackson 

memories of Original Dixieland Band 


Phil Green brings back 








McKenzie (blue blower). Vocalist, 
“ Spookie ’’ Dickenson. 

This is the exception that proves the rule 
— Nursery rhymes has turned out better 
than the avowed swing tune with which it 
is coupled. 

Mr. Berigan goes all Chicago—at least. 
what I gather is meant by those good 
people who talk about Chicago style ; 
Forrest Crawford, whose acquaintance I 
believe we make for the first time on a 
record, seems to be much more than an 
averagely good clarinetist ; and I’m taking 
a bow for being one of the not so many who 
are free enough from silly affectations 
to realise that “ Red” Meckenzie’s (why 
are so many musicians called “ Red ”— 
makes me write their surnames every time) 
blue-blowing swings. 

The other side isn’t quite so good. Sup- 
pose Mamma didn’t allow it. 


* * * 


“* Red ’’ Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Decca Stomp 

Wedding of Jack and Jill (Gillespie and 

Grunauer) (v by Trio) 
(Decca F5923—Is. 6d.). 

Don McCook (clarinet), H. Haymer 
(tenor), Stuart Pletcher (trumpet), Dave 
Barbour (guitar), A. W. ‘* Pete ’’ Peterson 
(bass), Bob White (drums), and “ Red” 
Norvo (xylophone and director). 

If Norvo’s orchestra lacks the glamour 
of his recording Septet and Octet presented 
last year by Parlophone, it has the advantage 
of sounding neater, probably due to the fact 
that it is a regular combination and conse- 
quently more rehearsed. 

Decca Stomp is an alluring little offering. 
“* Red’s ” xylophone is as intriguing as ever 
and the soloists good if not sensational. 
Dave Barbour is a tower of strength in the 
rhythm department. 

On comparison Jack and Jill is dis- 
appointing, but it’s not surprising. What 
inspiration could any band get from such 
material ? 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Breakin’ in a pair of shoes (Washington, 
Franklin and Stept) 

Goody-goody (Mercer and Malneck) (v by 
Helen Ward) 
(H.M.V. B8427—2s. 6d.). 

According to the “ Lucky Strike ” cigar- 
ette people’s weekly ballots, the results and 
winning tunes of which are broadcast every 
Saturday night in their “Hit Parade ” 
feature (N.B.C. programme relayed on 
short wave-band by the General Electric 
Co.’s station at Schenectady, W2XAF, 
31.48 m), Goody-goody has lately been the 
No. 1 hit in America. Pair of shoes is also 
a “commercial ”’ success. 


How good (or otherwise!) these songs 
really are I don’t know. Time may tell, 
but at the moment Benny Goodman’s band 
is making me think they are among the best 
ever. That means nothing. Benny makes 
any tune sound like that. I’ve had the 
record for only two days, but I’ve already 
had it on so much that it almost plays the 
tune on the other side. 

Apart from Benny’s glorious clarinet 
there is comparatively little in the way of 
solos. Except for some excellent tenor and 
trombone work in Pair of shoes, the en- 
semble does most of the work. 

And what an ensemble it is ! 

There is no other band to-day, white om 
coloured, and it looks as though it will be a 
long time before there is one, that is any- 
thing like so near perfection. It has the 
musicianship and polish of which any 
symphony orchestra might be proud, and 
a swing which few, if any, dance bands 
have yet achieved. And whoever does the 
arrangements knows his job. 

If H.M.V. are wise they'll give us a Good- 
man every month, for as long as the supply 
lasts—and not only the “commercial ” 
tunes, please. The band has recorded quite 
a few swing tunes and revivals of older 
favourites, and we like to hear the greater 
opportunities the boys are given in these 
to get off There are, for instance, Basin 
St. Blues, When Buddah Smiles, and 
Stomping at the Savoy. How about them? 


* * * 


Gene Krupa and His All-Star Swing Band 
(Am. Mixed) 
I hope Gabriel likes my music (Franklin) 
I'm gonna clap my hands (Riley and 
Farley) 
(H.M.V. B8429—2s. 6d.). 

Benny Goodman (clarinet), ‘‘ Choo ”’ 
Berry (tenor), Roy Eldridge (cornet), Jess 
Stacey (piano), Alan Reuss (guitar), Israel 
Crosby (bass), and Gene Krupa (drums and 
director). Vocalist, Helen Ward. 

I seem to have got through this month’s 
review so far without using the word swing 
(well, perhaps I did once, but you know 
what I mean—not very obtrusively), but this. 
record’s done me. I’ve got to say it. It 
swings. And how! 

In Clap my hands Riley and Farley have 
concocted another one. It may not go round 
quite so originally as the music did, but it 
should, and will, nevertheless be a hit. Itis 
in the same light vein. So is the music they 
play to Gabriel. I put it like that, lest you 
should think that this all-star aggregation 
might have become overcome by its All- 
Starriness and tried to go high hat. It 
neither has nor does. The tunes it plays are 
an indication of the way it plays them. 
Just a couple of grand romps. 

But of course there are romps and romps 
In these two the goods are delivered. If you 
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know a better rhythm section, go to it and 
don’t bother me. I’m satisfied with this 
one. I’d probably be quite satisfied with it 
by itself, but Mr. Krupa wasn’t. He added 
the one and only Benny G, to say nothing of 
**Choo.” ‘‘Choo” may not be as exotic 
a soloist as Hawkins, but when it comes to 
swinging choruses, he is unbeatable. Roy 
Eldridge also tears it up, rather unneces- 
sarily so. His fireworks don’t compare so 
favourably beside the real artistry of “ Choo” 
and Benny. Still, they might have done a 
lot worse than invite Mr. Eldridge along. 

Then—oh, yes, Miss Ward. Well, nor- 
mally vocal choruses shouldn’t happen in 
things like this, but this is a case where the 
lyric is rather necessary to let you know 
what the song is all about, and as they had 
to have a singer, there is not such a great 
deal of reason why it shouldn’t have been 
Helen. 

I hope they give Mr. Krupa and his Stars 
many more sessions, and I hope he uses 
them all for more records like these. 

I hope, too, they'll continue to put the 
personnel on the labels. Saves me the deuce 
of a lot of guessing, to say nothing of the 
cost of cables to America when the guessing 
is beyond me. 

* * * 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Honey, don’t you love me any more ? 
(Meadows and Shand) (v by Louis 
Armstrong) 

Laughin’ Louie (Gaskill) 
(H.M.V. B8428—2s. 6d.). 

After two such swelegant offerings as 
the foregoing Goodman and the Krupa, 
I suppose it would be invidious to kick 
about the third one, whatever it was, but, 
candidly, I can see no excuse, let alone 
reason, for issuing these two Armstrongs. 
They make me wonder who on earth can be 
responsible for such poor choices. 

Laughin’ Louie is about the saddest 
record Armstrong ever made. And that’s 
saying a tankful. It isn’t a tune at all. 
It’s just Louis fooling around, playing bits 
of tunes, sometimes unaccompanied, and 
getting forced stage laughs for attempts 
to get it over which are so futile that they 
would disgrace a third-rate comedian. In 
fact, I can no more see the reason for the 
performance than I can for its issue. 

Most of the records Louis made for Victor 
at the time were pretty poor—the band he 
used was shocking—but many were a good 
deal better than this. 

He’s a son of the South was one. 

Honey, don’t you love me isn’t another. 

The arrangement is bad and the playing is 
indistinguished. There are quite a few 
wrong notes and doubts about the harmony. 

* * a 


Darktown Strutters 
Everybody's doing it (Berlin) (v) 
I never knew (Pitts, Egan and Marsh) (v) 
(H.M.V. BD5050.) 

Alf Bowes (trumpet), Tony Thorpe (trom- 
bone), Harry Smith (clarinet), Joe Young 
(banjo), Max Lewin (drums), and Phil Green 
(piano and director). 

The original Dixieland Band revived. Not 
a caricature, a genuine copy. You may not 
like it, but these things sell (proof: the 
Ballyhooligans), and even musicians must 
live. 





V.—Vocal refrain. N.—Negro artist(s). 
Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
Mixed—Mixed White and Negro combination. 





PARLOPHONE 


ne and His Washingtonians 
m. N.) 
East St. Louis Toodle-o (Ellington and 


Miley) 
Hop head (Ellington and Hardwicke) 
(Parlophone R2202—2s. 6d.) 

The first Rhythm-Style Series went to 
120 sides, a convenient figure because 60 
dises go nicely into albums holding 
10, 12, 15 or 20 discs, and I take it Parlo- 
phone are struggling against shortage of 
material to get the second Series (in which 
these titles are Nos. 118 and 119) up to the 
same figure. 

Otherwise I can see little reason for their 
issue. Both sides were made in the early 
days of 1926, when even Ellington’s band 
was bad, judged by present-day standards. 
Hop head has little if anything to recom- 
mend it. Hast St. Louis is but little better, 
though there is more excuse for its release. 
The tune is Ellington’s theme song and the 
Rhythm-Style Series could hardly be said 
to be complete without a version of it played 
by his band. Also, there is, of course, the 
late Bubber Miley to listen to. Bubber was 
always worth hearing. So were some of 
Ellington’s other soloists. But unfortunately 
soloists don’t make a record. There are also 
such things as arrangements to be considered, 
not to mention the prevailing style of the 
day, which has progressed almost out of 
recognition during the past ten years. 

* * * 


Clarence Williams’ Washboard Band (Am.N.) 
Whip me with plenty of love (Williams) 
Worn out Blues (Rogalle) 

(Parlophone R2203—2s. 6d.). 

No matter how sympathetically I try to 
approach these as examples of (vide labels) 
“the negro and his music” I don’t like them. 

It may be interesting to learn the crudities 
from which the more sophisticated modern 
music has emerged, but I find the entertain- 
ment value nil. 

It is all very well to claim, as some do, 
that early jazz had a naive sincerity that 
is often lacking in its modern offsprings. 
Perhaps it had, but that is hardly sufficient 
compensation for a rhythmic idiom which 
has become anathema to me and clarinets 
which make anything but what a musical 
ear could call pleasant noises. 

In many ways this is the music of the 
teething days of jazz, and teething children 
are not my idea of the beauty of youth. 


VOCALION 


A hearty welcome to Crystalate’s innova- 
tion, their new series of Vocalion Swing 
Records, the first of which are on sale to-day. 

The series will be maintained under the 
Vocalion label, which has been revived to 
feature chiefly the cream of the American 
Perfect, Melotone, and other catalogues. 

As these catalogues are practically -virgin 
soil in this country the new series should be 
able to present some of the finest swing 
records ever made. 

First we have— 


Taft Jordan and The Mob (Am. Mixed) 
If the moon turns green (Cates) 
Night Wind (Rothberg and Pollack) 
(Vocalion 1—2s. 6d.). 
Ward Silloway (trombone), Johnny 
“* Mintz *? Muensenberger (clarinet), Elmer 
Williams (tenor), Bobby Johnson (guitar), 
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Crystalate Revive Vocalion Label 
for New Series of Swing Music 


American and British bands featured 
Luis Russell and Taft Jordan among the former 


talent represented by Benny Carter’s first English recordings 


Benny Goodman, 
Home 








** Eddie ’’ (drums), J. Kirby (bass), ‘* Teddy ”” 
Wilson (piano), and Taft Jordan (trumpet 
and director). 

Taft Jordan will be familiar to many as 
the outstanding hot trumpet man from 
Chick Webb’s orchestra, the swing band of 
all coloured combinations. 

If the moon, at rather slow tempo, has 
a more than nice chorus by Wilson; a good 
tenor solo, and Jordan’s trumpet, but the 
high spots are probably Johnny Mintz’ 
clarinet—I place him next to Benny Good- 
man—and Kirby’s swell bass. 

My rave, however, goes to the faster Night 
Wind. Not only are the solos equally good— 
more Mintz and Wilson and an even better 
Jordan—-but the rhythm section is so grand. 
I thought the rhythm section in Krupa’s 
H.M.V.record would easily get this month’s 

3 honours, but this one is every bit as good. 

If you like small swing bands get this disc. 
It is one of the very best. 

* . . 


Luis Russell and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
host of the freaks (Russell) (v by Trio) 
Hokus Pokus (Russell) 

(Vocalion 2—2s. 6d.). 

H. S. Jones, C. Holmes, ‘* Bingie ’’ 
Madison and Greely Walton (saxes); L. 
Davis, L. Bacon and G, Aiken (trumpets) ; 
J. Archey (trombone); L. Blair (guitar) ; 
‘“*Pop’’ Forster (bass); P. Barbarin 
(drums); and L. Russell(piano and director). 

host of the freaks, written by Luis 

Russel! and based on the traditional Negro 

12-bar blues, is a sequel to Paul Barbarin’s 

Call of the freaks, one of Russell's original 

band’s most popular items and recorded 

by it on Parlophone R6145. 

There is a strong resemblance between 
the ghost and what he was in the flesh. 
The theme is similar, the way it is treated is 
similar, and there is even a vocal trio move- 
ment corresponding to the passage that ran 
‘* Hang out your can, here comes the garbage 
man.” On the other hand the arrangement 
is sufficiently different to prevent anyone 
considering the new version as merely a 
copy of the old. 

One misses some of the old soloists— 
Henry Allen, for instance ; and it is doubtful 
if Archey, well as he growls, quite com- 
pensates for the absence of Higginbottom. 
From the old band, however, Holmes and 
Forster remain to be towers of strength, 
the former giving us a delectable solo. 

Although you might not believe it from 
its work with Armstrong, this new band of 
Russell’s can be surprisingly good and 
I thoroughly enjoyed the record. Like the 
original Call, it grows on one. 

As a composition Hokus Pokus (no 
relation to the Fletcher Henderson played 
Hocus Pocus) isn’t quite such an attractive 
proposition, also the performance has a 
suggestion of the roughness of execution 
found in some of the early Russells. Still, 
it is far from being an unattractive record. 


Benny Goodman’s Modernists (Am.) 

Solitude (Ellington) 

Harlem Hot Shots (Am. Mixed) 

March Winds and April Showers (Samuels, 
Whitcup and Powell) (v by ‘* Wingy ”’ 
Mannone and Hilton Lamare) 
(Vocalion 3—2s. 6d.). 

Solitude—Benny Goodman (clarinet and 
director), Jack Lacey (trombone), Russ Case 
(trumpet), Joe Sullivan (piano), Gene Krupa 
(drums), ete. 

March Winds — ‘**‘ Wingy’’ Mannone 
(trumpet), M. Matlock (clarinet), Ed. Miller 
(tenor), Gill Bowers (piano), H. Lamare 
(guitar), Ray Beauduc (drums), H. Goodman 
(bass). 

I never expected I should want to hear 
Solitude again. Not that I’ve anything 
against it as a tune. In fact, for a long 
time I thought it delightful. 

But recently it became a ‘‘ commercial ” 
hit and you probably know to your sorrow 
what that means. Drummed in your ears 
until you are heartily sick of the melody, 
and the tedium: only made worse by the 
attempts of bands and singers to dress 
it up in the bawdy sort of apparel which 
they seem to think is the only thing that 
appeals to the crowd. 

But this record has a charm of its own. 
It gives the tune a new freshness. It is 
none the less surprising because superficially 
it presents just the simple melody as 
Ellington wrote it. 

In general atmosphere it is not unlike the 
Brunswick record by Ellington and his 
orchestra, by which we were first introduced 
to the composition. The muted brass in 
close harmony in the first chorus is on the 
familiar Ellingtonesque lines, and the 
delightful clarinet solo by Benny Goodman 
during the third eight bars does not upset 
the established mood. Nor does the second 
chorus, which is treated in a similar manner, 
the brass (open now) playing the same 
close harmony, this time against obbligato 
by tenor, with the third eight bars left 
for piano solo. 

And that’s all. Just two choruses, but 
played with the style of Ellington coupled 
with the polish that one has come to associate 
with everything with which Goodman 
nowadays is connected. 

It is a pity the record could not have been 
available when Solitude was at its height. 
It would have shown these misguided people 
who still think otherwise that all that is 
best in jazz can be conveyed through the 
simple medium of straight melody—when 
you have an artistic mind and know how! 

Unless my memory is week-ending March 
Winds is by the same combination which, 
under the name of ‘“ Wingy” Mannone’s 
Orchestra, gave us (on Parlophone R2126) 
Swing, brother, swing and Nickel in the slot, 
so you will not be surprised when I tell you 
it is much the same sort of thing. It may 
not be a classic—these small band hot busks 
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finest Negro Blues singer 





Mildred Bailey Grandly Accompanied 
y in alluring new Parlophones 
Hammond gets Wilson, Hodges, Berigan and Moncur to support 


Piano and celeste solos by Meade 








Lux Lewis Boswell Sisters in songs from ‘‘ Follow the 
Fleet ’’ 
of “Wingy” Mannone’s seldom are—but captivating player he is. His style is less 


at times it gets near to being one. It has 
that something which makes music swing. 
* od » 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra 

Nightfall (Carter) 

Swingin’ at Maida a (Carter) 

(Vocalion 4—2s. 6d.). 

E. 0. Pogson (alto); ‘‘ Buddy *’ Feather- 
stonhaugh (tenor); Andy McDevitt (clari- 
net); Max Goldberg, Tom McQuater and 
Duncan Whyte (trumpets); Ted Heath and 
Bill Mulraney (trombones); Pat Dodd 
(piano); Geo. Elliott (guitar); Ronnie 
Gubertini (drums); Al Burke (bass); and 
Benny Carter (alto, tenor, clarinet, arranger 
and director). 

Earlier I said that this Series would 
consist of American recordings. I ought 
to have added that it would be used also for 
British recordings worthy of inclusion. 

Well, of course you know Benny Carter 
is over here arranging for Henry Hall’s band, 
and it was only a question of who would 
be the first to take advantage of his presence 
to get him to do some recording. Crystalate 
having done so, there is no question that the 
results are worthy of a place among the 
American performances with which they are 
listed. They are among the best records 
ever made in this country. 

With English artists in the band who 
play the same instruments as Benny, 
perhaps it would be as well if before going 
any further I told you who is responsible 
for what. In Nightfall Benny takes the 
clarinet and tenor solos. In Maida Vale the 
sequence of solos is clarinet by Benny, trom- 
bone by Ted Heath, alto by Benny, trumpet 
by Duncan Whyte, alto by Benny, tenor by 
Featherstonhaugh. 

I expect you have heard Henry Hall’s 
band play Maida Vale, so will know what 
sort of a composition this stomp is. 

Good as Henry Hall has become lately, 
it must be confessed that this recording 
combination makes rings round the B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra. It may not have the 
ensemble yet, but it has the style. To some 
extent it is to be expected. Our radio band 
has no alto soloist comparable with Benny 
Carter. But it isn’t only Benny who makes 
this record. The whole band is good, 
particularly the brass team. 

It has its soloists, too. Duncan Whyte 
plays a grand trumpet and Buddy on tenor 
can hold his own with the best Americans. 
In fact, it is only in the rhythm department 
that this English group does not quite reach 
the American standard. The section fails 
to develop the swing of some of the better 
American rhythm teams. 


Nightfall is one of those slow, rhapsodic 
little melodies and as a tune is quite delight- 
ful. The band acts merely as accompani- 
ment to Benny’s solos. 

I believe I am right in saying this is the 
first time he has recorded on tenor, and a 





flamboyant than Hawkins’, but has some- 
thing of the same exotic appeal, none the 
less attractive because it is more restrained 
and subtle. 

The brass team, used chiefly for a quiet 
close harmony background, is not quite as 
well-matched or balanced as it might be, but 
it could easily have been a very great deal 
worse. 

All round, two very excellent and desirable 
records. 





Vocal 











Mildred Bailey and Her Alley Cats (Am. 
Mixed) 
Honeysuckle Rose (Razaf and Waller) 
Willow Tree (Razaf and Waller) 
(Parlophone R2201—2s. 6d.). 

“Teddy ’’ Wilson (piano), Johnny 
Hodges (alto), ‘Bunny ’’ Berigan (trumpet), 

Grachan Moncur (bass). 

Especially among the H.M.V.’s and the 
new Vocalions, this month has given us 
some grand records, but of them all I 
think these two Mildred Baileys are going 
to be my favourites. 

It is by no means solely because I have a 
chronic weakness for this inimitable Blues 
singer. I confess that I usually find her 
a joy, even at her worst (if she has such a 
thing), but the rapture this month is due 
more to the fact that she has excelled even 
herself—in every way. 

You should know your Mildred Bailey 
well enough by now for it to be unnecessary 
for me to say more about her, but I should 
add this. She has been recorded as perhaps 
she has never been recorded before. In the 
past they have generally placed her too close 
to the microphone, and in consequence a 
harsh quality has been given to her voice 
which in fact it does not possess. It is 
a way recorders have. They often do the 
same thing with the same detrimental 
results to Billie Holiday when she sings 
with Teddy Wilscn’s Orchestra. In these 
two records we are given the real quality of 
Miss Bailey’s voice, and anything more 
caressingly smooth and sweet I have yet 
to hear. 

Nor is that all. The accompaniments 
alone are things to rave about. 

It could have been only little less than 
genius that prompted John Hammond to 
select this particular accompaniment. The 
money he had at his disposal for this Parlo- 
phone series was by no means a fortune and 
he must have wondered at times how far 
he could get with it. It is another sign of his 
capability that he went out for quality 
instead of quantity, and was foresighted 
enough to omit two instruments which 
most people would have erroneously believed 
to be essential—drums and guitar. 
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But it is not the instruments which are 
omitted or included that have made these 
accompaniments so fascinating. It is the 
people who play them. If I start to say 
more I shall never finish, so as I am coming 
to the end of my space, I will merely advise 
you to get the record and hear for yourself 
—even if it is the only one you buy this 
month. Johnny Hodge’s solo in Honey- 
suckle Rose is divine, so is ... But I must 
stop. I am running short of superlatives 
as well as space. 

* 


Boswell Sisters (Am.) 
I'm putting all my eggs in one basket 
(Berlin) 

Let yourself go (Berlin) 

(Brunswick 02165—2s. 6d.). 

Art Shaw (alto and clarinet), Russ Case 
(trumpet), W. Schwichtenberg (trombone), 
Dick McDonough (guitar), Richard Cherwin 
(bass), Stan King (drums), Martha Boswell 
(piano). 

The girls as cleverly entertaining as 
ever—and if you don’t know what that 
means by now you ought to. 


* * 





Instrumental 











Meade Lux Lewis (Am. N.) 
I’m in the mood for love (McHugh and 
Fields) 

Mr. Freddie Blues (Shayne) 

(Brunswick 02176—2s. 6d.). 

Having gone all out in a pean of praise 
for Meade Lux Lewis last month I’m now 
wondering just how much it was justified. 

Mind you, not that I’m doubtful that 
what I heard deserved what I said of it, 
it is more a question of whether Mr. Lewis 
deserves the reflected glory he received from 
my remarks about his performance. 

Mr. Freddie Blues is Honky tonk train 
Blues all over again, and I cannot get away 
from the uncomfortable conclusion that this 
Negro pianist has just his one freak style 
and nothing else. If this is true he goes 
down in my estimation. I gave him the 
credit of playing Honky tonk the way he 
did because he felt that that was the way 
to paint the particular picture he had in 
mind. I am now asking myself whether, 
if he wanted to give us a picture that 
demanded an entirely different treatment, 
he would be capable of doing it. 

The question is not answered in Mr. 
Freddie Blues because the particular treat- 
ment he gives it suits it, and for it I can only 
repeat what I said of Honky tonk last month. 

Nor is the question answered in I’m in the 
mood for love because this he plays on celeste, 
which requires a totally different technique. 
For one thing, it doesn’t go down low 
enough to enable Mr. Lewis to indulge in 
that ingenious left-hand work that is such 
a feature of his piano-playing. So he just 
plays semibreves and minims. But allow- 
ing for the differing requirements of the 
instrument the right hand is about as near 
as it could be to the style of his right hand 
in the piano solos. 

Candidly, I find this celeste solo a little 
tiresome. In its way it is fascinating at the 
start, but the tinkle goes on so long that it 
becomes monotonous. That, perhaps, is 
due more to the limitation of the instrument 
than to lack of the player’s ability. Itseems 
that a celeste must always sound like 4 
musical box. At any rate, it does here. 
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SECOND 


The GRAMOPHONE 


REVIEWS 


MOZART : FOUR FAVOURITE SYMPHONIES 


May I first say that the editorial decision as to the pro- 
venance of these Second Reviews is that they will be confined 
to recordings (a) which have already come to us in the ordinary 
way for first review, and (b) which are still in the English 
catalogues. There are occasionally to be found foreign or 
special-order recordings, not in the English lists, but these 
will not be included in Second Reviews. 


MOZART’S E FLAT SYMPHONY 
H.M.V. DB2258-60. B.B.C. Orchestra (Walter). 


Columbia 9450-2. _Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Wein- 
gartner). 

Parlophone E11003—5. Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Knap- 
pertsbusch). 


When the Columbia came out, I praised Weingartner’s 
virility, combined with lightness of thought, not so much of 
tone. In 1928 we rarely got the finest pp tone. I have always 
admired this conductor’s sensibility, and I should like to hear 
modern recordings by him of most of the classics. If there be 
“ fans ” of his, they will have to decide whether his touch in an 
eight-years-old recording is sufficient to give them all the 
pleasure they need. I can’t and don’t expect others, who feel 
they must have a recent recording, to care as much for the 
interpretation, and as little for the actual recording-date, as 
Ido. As I have pointed out before, so much depends on how 
you know the music, as music. I remember reading something 
to this effect: ‘‘ All music is what awakes in you when you 
are reminded by the instruments.’ Recordings of music 
I love are to me just reminders, happiest when the conductor 
seems to be giving me the slightest of nods at a favourite 
passage, and stroking it for me. If he be a big man, I like to 
have his thought about the work. Much of what I feel about 
it has been suggested by such friendly mentors. But in the 
long run we make our own world of the E flat, the G minor, 
or any work at all. I want to avoid treading on anyone 
else’s world; that’s why I dislike being too didactic about 
any sort of music. The stronger my own convictions about 
beauty, the less (as I get older) do I want to force others to take 
them up. We must discover music for ourselves. 

Last year I praised warmly the colour, thought and shaping 
of Walter’s H.M.V. recording. The Parlophone has not all 
the fine clarity of that: some of the bigger rallying points 
become muffled, and the playing and direction, beside the 
other, sound only fairly attractive. It lacks the sense of 
spacing and the authority that the other conductors make me 
feel. There is warmth in the old Columbia, and I could be 
happy, if I had 12s. to spare, with this, or with Walter at 18s. 
If money were no object, I think Walter would beguile me, 
for his so finely balanced beneficences. 


THE G MINOR 
H.M.V. C1347-9. Royal Opera Orchestra (Sargent). 
H.M.V. DB1573-5. Chicago Orchestra (Stock). 
H.M.V. DB2343-5. London Philharmonic Orchestra (Kous- 
sevitzky). 
Columbia DX31-3. Berlin State Orchestra (Walter). 

The tone of the 1928 H.M.V. (Sargent) is not very delightful 
to me, and I cannot find anything very attractive in the 
reading. ‘The wheels seem to drive hard, even with the 
admirable Walter, in the old Columbia, and the tone is thin 
for the ears of 1936, I fear. Stock takes a middle course, with 
wisdom. Koussevitzky is wilful at moments, and I don’t get 
all the music’s poignance. Size is there, but big, round, 
smoothness, rather than the fullest spirit-disturbing urgency. 
Stock’s tone is a bit boomy. Probably most people, who 
like me respect Koussevitzky, will forgive him what they think 
his regrettable whims here, for the sake of the solid qualities. 


Stock gives many of the latter, without the former, but the 
tone is scarcely so satisfactory. There is no ideal G minor here, 


for me. 
THE JUPITER 
H.M.V. DB 1966-9. B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult). 
Columbia LX282-5. London Philharmonic 
(Beecham). 

Jupiter threw two bolts in one month, in 1934; or rather, 
a Boult with one hand and a Beecham with the other. 
Beecham’s tone is bigger; there is great value for money, 
in that way. Some of his refinements are delicious. Now and 
again they are not so fine as they might be, owing to the 
recorded size of the tone. Boult has shown respect and affection 
in different ways from Beecham. Perhaps the former is 
solider, the latter more buoyant, and in places glowing. The 
difference in volume is quite marked. I am not entirely 
convinced by Columbia’s brand, but I think most people 
would go for it; and it is very charming to hear Beecham 
drawing those melodic lines, curved as by the wing of an 
angel. Taking full account of the reproduction, this seems 
a good case for “‘ As you like it.”” The Beecham way is to me 
just a little the more exciting. 


THE HAFFNER 


Columbia L1783-5. Halle Orchestra (Harty). 
H.M.V. D1782-4. Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, New 
York (Toscanini). 

(Note the similarity in numbering, which is apt to be 
catchy.) There are, alas, few Toscanini records. Everything 
he did is worth preserving. He has now, at sixty-nine, left 
his New York post, but he is fit for many more years of work. 
When I heard the orchestra several times last year, Toscanini 
was filling the great Carnegie Hall three or four times a week, 
at prices higher than ours. Cannot someone persuade him to 
record again? [Stop Press.—I hear rumours! hopes !] 

The Columbia tone is much the smaller, and though there 
are many graces of proportion and attack in Harty’s reading, 
the brilliance of the other recording makes it the more attrac- 
tive, though the sounds are not quite up to the best pure- 
strings and rich-bass standard. No matter: there is great 
stuff here for every ear. The Haffner (1782: originally a 
“* Serenade ”’ in six movements, written as a wedding compli- 
ment for a friend) is full of crisp delights. It is especially good, 
after hearing Jupiter, to listen to this first movement, for 
here is the fugueing spirit that so dominates the finale of that 
work ; but now it is employed in a lighter mood, that yet has 
its striking, gripping power. The Andante sings in quiet 
happiness—strings, oboes, bassoons and horns only. Such a 
phrase as that which ends side 2 (the cadence to the first part 
of the movement) is beautifully handled : every tiny inflection 
is a blessing. The minuet is painted in cheerful tones too, 
and the finale, enjoyably touching up a theme of the slithy 
Osmin (Mozart had just been working on The Seraglio). shows 
how such larks should be rounded off, symphonically. On 
the last side the Dance of the Blessed Spirits, from Gluck’s 
Orpheus, reminds us whence came all these Mozartian joys— 


from Elysium. 
ADDENDUM 

I am glad to add to the list of Beethoven Pastorals the 
recording by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Koussevitzky (H.M.V. D2089—93), of which a full opinion will 
be found in the issue of November 1933, pages 218-9. . The 
conclusion was that this finely-building conductor had got 
out of the work all there is in it. For those who can afford 
the 30s., then, this is likely to satisfy every pastoral and 
musicianly longing. 


Orchestra 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 
Y claim on behalf of Fernand-Ansseau as the last one 
remaining of the authentic race of great tenors is 
challenged by R. J. K. (Melbourne), who thinks that less 
than justice is done to Georges Thill, whose cause he advocates 
with chapter and verse. 

I suspect, however, that R. J. K. is under the same dis- 
ability as I am myself—-namely, that he has heard Thill only 
through electrical recordings, and never in the flesh. I would 
not hesitate to accept a reasonable acoustical recording as 
a reliable guide to the skill of a singer, or even, with a 
practised ear, to the quality of his voice, feeling confident that 
what I heard had been accomplished through the agency of 
the singer’s vocal organs, and not by a control panel; but 
electrical recording is another matter, and introduces several 
other factors of which faithful reproduction of the original 
is only one. 

I have recently had the satisfaction of hearing Ansseau’s 
(pre-electric) record of The Dream in Manon, and of finding 
it fully up to my expectations, and even exceeding them 
to the extent that the singer sacrifices a display of his vocal 
resources in order to present a perfect vocal line and legato. 
Those who still speak slightingly of the reproductive qualities 
of pre-electrical records should have heard the excellent 
broadcasts of ‘‘ Pre-war Ballad Concerts,” in which records 


by Kennerley Rumford, Gervais Elwes, Robert Radford, and 
others came through with such astonishing fidelity as to 
sound perfectly natural, and without any of that ‘“‘ too- 
good-to-be-true,”’ glazed, french-polished effect which some- 


times seems to be preferred to reality. It was an ironic 
circumstance that the only electrical record used on one of 
these occasions, and on an apparatus evidently especially 
tuned for the “ acousticals,’” sounded like nothing remotely 
human. 

Although I cannot claim that one’s own home apparatus 
can handle “‘ pre-electrics ’’ with the same startling realism as 
the latest inventions, the occasion I have just referred to 
points significantly to the possibility that the two types of 
recording cannot live together under similar conditions, and 
again emphasises what a power for artistic untruth is that 
demoralising instrument, the ‘“‘radiogram.’” It takes a 
trained musical ear to resist the horrid blandishments of 
which these inventions are capable, and it is sad that once 
having discovered how easily they can “‘ improve ”’ on reality, 
their bemused owners care no more for musical truth. 

Until, therefore, I can hear Georges Thill’s records played 
by somebody who knows how Georges Thill sings, I shall 
have to exercise patience. 

Another Australian correspondent, L. H.-R. (Melbourne), 
is in some difficulty in the matter of identifying “ originals.” 
It is a tricky business, certainly, and even yet we are still 
finding occasion to correct our impressions. But I think he 
is surely in error when he rejects copies having Roman 
numerals (which I will call ‘‘ matrix sub-numbers,”’ not 
knowing the correct term), following the embossed catalogue 
numbers. 

It is established beyond doubt that two or more matrices 
were generally used simultaneously, the number varying, 
presumably, in accordance with the expected output. When 
high sub-numbers are found, they are fairly sure to be on 
“ non-originals,’’ because of the convenient annual change of 
““make-up.”’ This rule may not apply to the more outstanding 
commercial successes, such as the first Caruso and Scotti duet, 
or the Tetrazzinis, but with records of that period the question 
of originality is less acute. 

The earliest type of ten-inch disc, with plain back, large 


flat label, and the ‘“‘spidery”’ catalogue figures, but no 
matrix number, dated from November 1901 till early in 1902, 
when the first change was the introduction of the ‘‘ Angel 
back ”’ ; while the 1902 type as we know it appeared not later 
than in May of that year. Every now and again, however, 
we find little anomalies—invented, no doubt, to make things 
more difficult for the future race of collectors ! 

It is gratifying to find that so many new finds include such 
rarities as those recently unearthed by L. H.-R. (Melbourne), 
such as the London 2—2707 Don Giovanni airs by Scotti ; 
the Anch’io pugnai in Aida—one of the two first of Scotti’s 
Victors to reach us with the G. & T. label; and the Largo al 
factotum from Battistini’s Warsaw issue. Melba’s Pastorale, 
the 03072 Aubade, Se Saran Rose, and Sempre libera were 
there. There was also Boronat’s Last Rose of Summer, which 
L. H.-R. judges to be ‘‘ the best piece of legato singing that 
it has been my good luck to hear from a female singer.”’ 

My correspondent admits to what some of us would con- 
sider extreme youth, but he has already stored up much 
wisdom in musical matters, and although the quoted passage 
makes a very large, perhaps impossible, claim, I am not going 
to say that I disagree with it. I have often taken occasion 
to point out the great beauty of Olimpia Boronat’s singing, 
although I have had little or no opportunity of properly testing 
it before a professor of voice production ; but her method 
and execution give me a general impression of how I imagine 
they used to sing in the days before the art deteriorated in the 
manner deplored by Santley, by Marchesi, and even by 
Chorley ! 

It is easy to point to these generations of complainers to 
draw the moral that modern singing may not be so bad after 
all; but it is not so easy as that. While the writers of the 
turn of the century were bemoaning the disinclination of their 
singers to work hard at their art, those same singers were 
making records which we now rightly regard as immeasurably 
superior to later standards set by others who, relatively, do 
no work at all; and so it can be traced right back that com- 
plaints of inferior singing go in step. with a falling off in the 
will to work hard. For myself, I fully accept the validity of 
these successive complaints, which seem to be logical and 
inevitable. 

An interesting sidelight on Caruso’s records comes from 
R. B. (Milan), who has come across an old musical journal 
which gives an account of the recording of the Mattinata disc, 
with Leoncavallo at the piano. This reveals that it was made, 
not in 1903 as we had thought, but after the tenor’s return 
from the States in 1904, when he had already made his first 
batch for the Victor Company. I had never been satisfied 
with our previous classification of this record, but I think 
that we had all allowed ourselves to be deceived into thinking 
that Caruso never recorded again in Italy after the 1903 
issues. 

I am grateful to 8. H. G. (Barnehurst) and to Mr. Neville 
Wallis for putting me right about Félia Litvinne’s London 
appearances. I hope that my original wording sufficiently 
reflected the shade of doubt in my own mind, but I could 
wish that my memory did not remain so obstinately unre- 
sponsive as to the years 1905 and 1907. The réles mentioned 
by Mr. Wallis seem to be only some of those which Litvinne 
played here, and although Aida and Donna Anna do seem to 
produce some sort 6f faint echo somewhere in my mind, that 
of La Gioconda leaves me quite cold. Will Mr. Wallis write 
to me? 

8. H. G. sends me a contemporary cutting giving Mr. Klein’s 
criticism of the début in London in 1899, when Litvinne sang 
Isolde to the Tristan of Jean de Reszke, with Van Rooy as 
Kurvenal and Schumann-Heink as Brangiane. 
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In order to keep ourselves up to date, we may begin to 
consider the need for a further issue of ‘‘ Recorded Memories,”’ 
not only to include a much larger proportion of the original 
Fonotipia records, and many other items of the period neces- 
sarily or unnecessarily omitted from the existing version, but 
also to rectify the errors which unhappily occurred in it. 

In response to requests, I did, some time ago, put out 
“ feelers ’? regarding a complete ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ to cover. the 
whole of the collector’s field. It was a foregone conclusion, 
of course, that so vast a volume would be prohibitive in cost 
and too diffuse in its contents to attract a keen response ; 
and so events proved. The ideal handbook, “‘ until the times 
do alter’ (as Santley used to sing), must be one of limited 
international interest, perhaps with a bias in favour of the 
country of its origin. ‘‘ Recorded Memories ” aimed at some- 
thing like this, and if its principal faults were attributable to 
its prematurity, it seemed at that time that collectors needed 
something to go on with, if only to give them some idea of 
the scope of the science of record-collecting. I would welcome 
the views of all collectors on the subject, but my own idea is 
not to supersede ‘‘ Recorded Memories,’ but to revise and 
supplement it. I would propose to reprint the details of all 
international artists, with the addition of items by them not 
issued in this country, so far as possible; to add several 
others, and all the really important original Fonotipias, 
but not Pathés; and to exclude references to purely British 
singers, or perhaps to indicate them in an appendix. My 
scheme would provide for the inclusion of as many G. & T. 
recordings as possible of operatic artists who became farnous 
in London, whether or not their records were issued in 
England, but I would still limit the period to 1906 as before, 
the reason being that a natural boundary line has been set 
at this date which seems to enclose the old-style records, and 
to separate them from the newer ventures and experiments 
that began in that year. 


The following artists, hitherto omitted, would come into 
their rightful places as historical singers ; these are exclusive 


of the Fonotipias. Arnoldsen, Urlus, Hérold, Kraus, Hensel, 
Ackté, Burrian, Dalmorés, F. D’Andrade, De Cisneros, Figner, 
Mey-Figner, Sobinoff, Vialtzeva, Forsell, Fremstad, Galvany, 
Gilibert, Kniipfer, Lilli Lehmann, Mantelli, Theordorini, 
Marconi, A. Pini-Corsi, Schmedes, Eva Tetrazzini. This 
provisional list must exclude a number of fine artists whose 
claims will be championed by various admirers, but so crushing 
is the cost of printing that I feel considerable apprehension 
already whether, with all the Fonotipias to come in as well, 
I shall be able to make ends meet at the original six shillings 
and sixpence: and, for reasons which need not be detailed 
here, I should feel myself precluded from offering copies in the 
U.S.A., or to any except known collectors or supporters of 
“ Collectors’ Corner.”’ 

A. D. L. (8.W.1) asks my views on whether second-rate 
opera is better than no opera at all; and I gather that he would 
like me to reply in the affirmative. I am sorry, but this would 
be impossible: I feel strongly that opera is not opera unless 
it is produced in first-rate style, and in its proper language ; 
all else is travesty. There may be good reasons why some of 
us prefer, say, Carmen, and even Faust, to be sung in Italian, 
and, of course, the Mozart operas: but Italian opera in 
English, or German opera in Italian or French, sound so 
horrid that it is easy to understand why ‘“‘ National Opera ”’ is 
a growth that could never flourish in this country. 

We may not be a musical nation, but we are often quite 
genuinely astonished at the toleration shown by other nations 
which are reputed to be musical for the dreadful singing which 
they seem not only to endure but to enjoy. If only we could 
have more and better seasons of opera, it is probable that the 
enervating and devitalising influence of the ballet would have 
been kept in its proper place as a subsidiary art, and would 
not have been emboldened to rear its head so high. 

The Editorial reflections upon the early gramophonic era 


The GRAMOPHONE 


remind me that the official warning anent the selling of 
** Gramophone ”’ needles in paper packets, which accompanied 
all the G. & T. advertisements for some years, originated from 
my humble self, as long ago as 1901 or 1902 ; and that although 
without presuming to join issue with him or with anybody 
upon the statutory effects of decisions in common law, [ 
think that The Gramophone Company were deprived of pro- 
prietary rights in the word ‘‘ gramophone ”’ as‘a‘result of an 
unsuccessful action brought by them in 1908 or 1909, after 
which the legend ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’ was promoted to the 
vacant place. 

Mr. Philip Wade will perhaps pardon me if, for the sake 
of historical truth, I mention that Mme. Tetrazzini’s memory 
is at fault as to the date of her first G. & T. recordings. The 
actual facts are that the contract was made on December 11th, 
1907, and that the records were made at the same time, 
although not issued until early in 1908. This batch consisted 
of the numbers 053141 to 053150 as set out on page 489 of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. Wade is surely in error in saying that the tenor Francesco 
Marconi never sang in this country, for he appeared at Covent 
Garden in 1883 and 1884, gradually replacing the Frenchman 
Nicolini, who had been much persecuted by the critics in the 
last years of his long reign. Marconi appeared as Alfredo, 
Enzo, Roméo, Faust, Edgardo, Carlo (Linda di Chamonix) 
Lionello, Arturo (in the Puritani, Battistini’s London début), 
and Radames. Eva Tetrazzini, by the way, sang at Covent 
Garden in the Trovatore and the Ugonotti in 1890. 


Although I don’t think that the critics of Mr. Cedric Wallis 
or of Mr. G. C. Simpson have shaken, or have even attacked, 
the main contentions of either of these gentlemen, such 
‘* debating points ”’ as they raise are characteristic of apologists 
for what is modern. Neither Mr. Wallis’ elastic analogies nor 
Mr. Simpson’s over-emphasis destroyed the essential facts 
that the artistic shadow was to be preferred to the meretricious 
substance, or that fine singing was a rapidly declining art. 
The fact that Gigli can fill the Albert Hall proves his popularity 
—no more and no less; but if any inference is to be drawn, 
it must be drawn from the audiences whom he attracts. 
Mr. Sunderland’s gentle irony showed only that he was 
satisfied with a certain set of values ; but when he delicately 
suggested that the difference between his values and those of 
Mr. Simpson existed only in the latter’s imagination, he 
exposed his flank. By every means let us enjoy what we 
have if we can, but let us not imitate those annoying people 
who never have bad weather on their holidays. 


A. R. C. (Dovercourt) is an enthusiastic admirer of Giuseppe 
de Luca, as I hope we all are, and has been engaged in keen 
debate whether this great artist is to be preferred to Mario 
Sammarco. In comparing artists of this calibre our expressions 
of praise and dispraise must necessarily be relative, and it 
must be understood that our preferences must eventually 
depend upon our personal tastes, about which, as our Editor 
monthly reminds us, there is nil disputandum. 


Sammarco, as I have already indicated, was happier in 
réles requiring “ character,”’ and a certain emphatic ‘ down- 
rightness,” than in the suaver music in which de Luca would 
excel, and I think that each was capable of effects which he 
exploited more excellently than the other. It was as natural 
that so genial and expansive a personality as de Luca’s should 
become simply incandescent in a réle requiring these qualities 
as it was for Sammarco to exploit his rather grim and for- 
bidding stage presence. 


In Amonasro’s scene with Aida, for instance, de Luca was 
far more effective after the reconciliation than before it: his 
rage was neither savage nor terrible, as was Sammarco’s, but 
his tenderness and solicitude were the real thing. To do 
Sammarco justice, however, his successful portrayal of the 
relenting father was perhaps the main reason for the thundering 
applause that greeted him at the fall of the curtain. 
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WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY?—VI 


by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 482) 


E considerations already discussed indicate that for all 
ordinary home-listening conditions the general volume level 

of reproduction in the bass should be distinctly lower than that 
which is appropriate for reproduction in large rooms or halls. 


But this conclusion does not override the suggestion pre- 
viously made that the most suitable response curve will 
depend upon the relative volume level. It only affects what we 
might call the mean line of response upon which the correction 
for volume level has to be superimposed. 


The distinction can be made clear, I think. by considering 
a few hypothetical response curves. In Fig. 1 line A represents 
a uniform frequency response which we may assume to be 
appropriate for listening, say in the open air or in a large hall, 
to reproduction at the original volume. For the same listening 
conditions the appropriate frequency response for a volume 
level lower than the original might be Bora by the curve 
B. The characteristic 
feature of this curve 
might be thought of 
either as an accentua- 
tion of bass and treble, 
or as an attenuation 
of middle register ; the 
importance of this 
alternative description 
appears when one 
comes to consider 
methods by whichsuch 
a frequency response 
can be realised. Curve 
C, on the other hand, 
represents the appropriate frequency response for a reproduc- 
tion at higher volume than the original. Here bass and treble 
are attenuated or middle register is accentuated. In practice 
the necessity for a response of this kind only occurs as a rule 
in connection with reproduction of speech in public address 
systems, including cinemas. 

Now look at the corresponding curves in Fig. 2. These are 
assumed to be appropriate to listening conditions, e.g. in a 
smaller room than the original, in which bass attenuation is 
normally a practical necessity. Here curve A represents the 
frequency response appropriate to a volume level approximat- 
ing to that of the original sounds. It may apply, for example, 
to reproduction of solo instruments, speech and some singers. 
In that case, curves B and C would be typical of the frequency 
responses required for a realistic reproduction at a volume 
level below and above that of the original respectively. In 
each case, the same corrections have been applied to the mean 
frequency response A as in Fig. 1. In ordinary home-listening 
conditions, of course, curve C would never be required, save 
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Fic. 1. Variation of response curve with 


volume level in open air. 


perhaps for the partially deaf (in which case further personal ° 


corrections would probably be desirable), or for those abnormal 
folk who revel in a terrific blare. Curve B would be much more 
common, and would apply to reproduction of orchestras, opera, 
and a good deal of chamber music. 


In describing these curves in Fig. 2 I have used the word 
“‘ typical ” deliberately. The ideal curves will naturally depend 
on the actual listening conditions in any particular case. The 
special value of the form of analysis that has been used in these 
articles seems to me to be that it has isolated the effects of two 
or three different factors affecting the frequency response 
problem, so that by dealing with each factor separately, the 


possibility of obtaining realistic reproduction may be increased, 
The practical conclusions are clear and definite: for the best 
reproduction there should be a means of adjusting frequency 
response to the individual listening conditions ; this adjust- 
ment, which will normally be of the nature of bass attenuation, 
might, for example, be made once and for all at the time of 
installation of the apparatus. Over and above this adjustment, 
however, there should be a means, either automatic or manual, 
of altering the frequency response according to the volume 
level of the reproduction ; and this adjustment will be of the 
nature of middle register attenuation, or emphasis. 


So far, I have concerned myself in these notes mainly with 
the limitations on reproduction at the bass end of the scale, 
since these are most often ignored or overlooked. There are, 
of course, limiting factors in the high treble too, though they 
are of a somewhat different character. The more important 
ones are: 


(1) Interference and background noise on radio and surface 
noise on records. 


(2) High-note resonances, 


(3) Amplitude distortion with the creation of spurious 
harmonics. 


(4) The directional properties of high notes. 


I have already mentioned some of the effects of numbers 
(2) and (3), and as they are due to imperfections in our repro- 
ducing apparatus which are gradually being overcome, I do not 
propose to devote much space to them. For my present 
purpose, the point I wish to emphasise is that both these 
factors accentuate the troubles under number (1) of the list. 
Thus there is not the least doubt that the most objectionable 
types of surface noise from records arise directly from ampli- 
tude distortion or from resonances in the region between 
1,500 and 4,000 cycles 
per second. None of 
the usual kinds of 
seratch filter can deal 
with this type of 
surface noise without 
murdering the fre- 
quency response. The 
proper place to tackle 
the trouble is at its 
source, i.e. sound-box 
or pick-up, needle and 
record. So far as 
electrical reproduction 
is concerned, it does 
not much matter if in 
order to avoid these 
two faults the sensi- 
tivity of the apparatus is reduced or the general frequency 
characteristic altered ; those could be put right in the amplifier. 
Unfortunately, these conditions do not apply to sound-boxes, 
though one overriding condition does: the method of correc- 
tion must not involve severe record wear, and therefore the 
mechanical reactance of the pick-up or sound-box must be 
kept low. 

That is one reason why I consider that acoustic reproduction 
has reached its limit and that the future lies with the electrical. 
There are others. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Receiver, Model 345 
Price 174 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G Valve. 

Frequency Changer :—Marconi X41 Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VM P4G Valve. 

Detector and L.F. :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 

Power Stage :—Marconi N41 Valve. 

Power Output :—-3 Watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

Speaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Wave Ranges :—16-7-51 ; 46-141; 185-560 and 750-2,250 
Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 

Consumption :—90 Watts (approx.). 

Independent Tone Controls for Treble and Bass, A.V.C. 
vision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 


Pro- 


Perhaps the 
most outstand- 
ing feature of 
this all-wave 
Marconiphone 
receiver is its 
flexibility : itis 
flexible in tone, 
in that the 
response to 
both high and 
low notes can 
be varied in- 
dependently of 
each other ; it 
is flexible in 
range in that 
broadcasting stations from all over the world can be received 
at good strength and intelligibility, and it has sufficient 
reserve of power for the reproduction of all types of records, 
when a pick-up is connected, without appreciable distortion. 

Dealing with the reproduction side first, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that somewhere within the range of the separate 
bass and treble controls will be found positions which produce 
a quality of reproduction to satisfy the tastes of most people. 
Naturally, being a superhet with a fixed degree of selectivity, 
the high-note range does not extend so far as is possible with 
a superhet with variable selectivity or with a well-designed 
“straight ’? short range receiver, but we are of the opinion 
that the high-note range here is adequate for most trans- 
missions, and in fact the receiver shows an appreciable 
improvement in this respect over earlier superhets. The 
nicest balance of tone for loca] station transmissions is obtained 
with the treble control set almost to maximum high notes and 
with the bass control set for slight attenuation of the lower 
frequencies. Having a little of each end of the scale in hand 
in this way is very useful, especially so when records are being 
reproduced. 

Thus it is possible to get finer tonal shades for varying 
types of music; particularly are the two controls useful in 
controlling chestiness or the over-accentuation of the sibilants 
in speech. 

With the possible exception of the 292 radiogram this 
receiver is the most efficient of any yet produced by Marconi- 
phone. Quite apart from its excellent performance on the 
short waves, the sensitivity on the medium and long wave- 
bands is higher than in most other Marconiphone instruments. 
Almost any evening one is assured of receiving thirty or forty 
stations with a minimum of interference or of fading. 

On the short wavebands things are naturally very different : 


The Marconiphone 345 


tuning has to be carried out much more carefully. As recep- 
tion conditions vary from day to day one cannot be certain 
of receiving any given station at any particular time, but there 
are always some interesting short-wave transmitters within 
reach. Over a period of a fortnight we were able to hear 
American, Australian and African stations as well as many 
more nearer home. All were quite intelligible and only a 
minority suffered from deep fading. The background noise to 
music ratio was comparatively low, except in the rare cir- 
cumstances when one had to take full advantage of the 
tremendous amount of amplification available. 

On the mechanical side everything seems to be carefully 
thought out to facilitate simple operation; the circular 
tuning scale with its normal and vernier controls are of 
definite help in tuning and locating stations—particularly on 
the short wavelengths. Here tuning would be absolutely 
hopeless without some means of fine adjustment. 

Taking everything into consideration, price, flexibility, 
mechanical construction, and, above all, the instrument’s 
abilities as a universal entertainer, the 345 is a most attractive 
model. 


The Ferranti All-Wave Straight Three Radiogram 
Price 17 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Ferranti VPT4B Valve. 
Detector :—Ferranti SPT4A Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :-—R.C.C. 
Power Stage :—Ferranti PT4D Valve, 
Power Output :—2} Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Ferranti R4 Valve. 
Speaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction, 
Pick-Up :—Electro-Magnetic. 
Wave Ranges : 19-50 ; 200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 Cycles. 
Total Consumption :—75 Watts (approz.). 
Reaction Control for Short Wave work only. 
trap. 


Droitwich Wave- 


Here is another all-wave instrument, this time an inexpensive 
radiogram, which is desigued to cover the short waves between 
19 and 50 metres as well as the normal broadcast bands. It 
differs from other all-wave receivers we have tested in that a 
fairly conventional “straight ”’ 
circuit is employed. As the 
specification above shows, it 
consists, basically, of a pentode 
H.F. amplifier, a pentode 
detector resistance - capacity 
coupled to a power pentode 
capable of delivering approxi- 
mately 2 watts (A.C.) to the 
speaker. Reaction is applied 
for short-wave work only. 

On the ordinary broadcast 
wavebands then, the instrument 
may be regarded as a local 
station receiver. This does not 
necessarily mean that reception 
is restricted to the locals; it 
is simply that there is not the 
same degree of selectivity as 
is the case with the ordinary 
superhet. 

Actually so far as the station- 
getting propensities of the 
receiver are concerned on the 
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sensitivity is comparatively high ; even with an indoor aerial 
a fair selection of alternative programmes can be heard at 
good strength and without really obtrusive interference. For 
the convenience of listeners living in areas where Droitwich 
comes in strongly and who desire to listen to stations such 
as Radio Paris or Luxembourg, a wave-trap is incorporated. 
When the aerial is connected to the appropriate terminal 
interference from Droitwich is minimised. 

With the set switched over to short waves and using an 
outdoor aerial one is able to receive a good many stations, 
including American, which operate on wavelengths between 
the prescribed range 19-50 metres ; and although there is not 
the same amplification available as there is with receivers of 
the superhet type it is really surprising (given satisfactory con- 
ditions) how effective the receiver is. The fact that a straight 
circuit without A.V.C. is employed has the advantage that 
interstation and background noises are very low indeed—the 
latter almost as low at times as when listening to the home 
stations; but naturally the absence of automatic volume 
control means that on certain stations one has to tolerate that 
vagary of long distance reception—fading. 

The quality of reproduction must, on the whole, be classed 
as satisfactory. The tone is brighter on radio than on gramo- 
phone and there seems to be a nicer balance between the 
extremes of the scale. Probably a reduction in the intensity 
of the lower middle frequencies would help matters, for when 
reproducing large orchestras definition in the treble suffers 
from a masking effect of low frequency. Smaller com- 
binations, solo voices and solo instruments do not reveal any 
untoward accentuation ; piano tone is particularly round and 
sonorous. The surface-noise-to-music ratio when reproducing 
records is very low. This in itself is indicative of a com- 
promise which the quality of reproduction confirms. 


Price £143 10s. 


The majority of the so-called ‘‘ home ”’ recorders which have 
previously been available were designed for operation in 
conjunction with the low-frequency side of an existing wire- 
less receiver and for use 
with aluminium blanks. 
In some cases (there 
were notable exceptions) 
the mechanical design 
and the design of the 
recording head were such 
that the chances of 
producing recorded discs 
of uniform characteristic 
were very remote. These 
facts coupled with the 
variable resistance to 
cutting of the aluminium 
simply made such equip- 
ments nothing more than 
toys—and expensive ones 
at that. 

This Parmeko recorder 
is in a very different 
category. Salient fea- 
tures are that recordings 
are pretty uniform in characteristic, they reproduce a most 
satisfactory image of the original and the surface-noise-to 
music ratio is very low indeed. The recordings are made on 
discs with an “ unbreakable ’”’ glass base coated with some 


The Parmeko Recording Equipment 


form of semi-plastic compound of the acetate family, and 
quite apart from the sturdiness of the general mechanical 
construction, the uniformity of turntable speed, and the 
generous design of the amplifier, the nature of these discs 
probably accounts for a good deal of the successful results 
obtained. 
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A close-up of the Parmeko recording mechanism 
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In the making of most speech records we used the Parmeko 
carbon microphone supplied with the equipment ; in others 
we used a Rotherme!-Brush piezo microphone. The latter, of 
course, produced the better result. With the carbon micro. 
phone speech was inclined to be on the chesty side and lacked 
definition in the higher frequencies such as is called for in the 
reproduction of some consonants, but even with this type of 
microphone the voices were readily distinguished. 

In the course of our tests, recordings of various types of 
music were transcribed from commercial records, and although 
a comparatively high standard of reproduction was attained 
all seemed to lose some vitality in the process. One could 
distinguish a fattening of the lower frequencies as well as 
some attenuation in the extreme treble. This suggests that 
the reproduction of all forms of input would show some 
improvement if the provision were made for a stronger high- 
_ response, either at the recording head or amplifier—or 

oth. 

These criticisms may seem to loom large in a report on 
recording equipment such as this, but it must not be forgotten 
that our standard of comparison is a particularly high one. 
Compared with other commercial home-recorders, past or 
present, this Parmeko outfit must be rated very high. It is 
perhaps significant of its efficiency to mention that records 
made with a similar equipment have been broadcast with great 
success from the Continent for some considerable time. 

Briefly the component parts of the recorder consist of the 
recording turntable (with its associated cutting head and 
tracking mechanism), a powerful synchronous motor, a four- 
stage R.C.C. amplifier with a transformer coupled 10-watt power 
stage, and a Parmeko carbon microphone with battery box. 
A Parmeko permanent magnet speaker mounted in a suitable 
box baffle is also available but is not included in the price 
given at the head of this report. 

The driving motor and turntable are mounted in separate 
teak cases, the connecting link being a shaft with flexible 
couplings. Thus vibration is minimised and alignment between 
the two units is not critical. The turntable is driven at 
78 r.p.m. via a reduction gear-box and arrangements are 
made so that the worm which carries the tracking arm can be 
varied in speed so as to 
produce 75, 95 and 120 
grooves per inch. There 
are two adjustments for 
depth of cut. 

The amplifier incor- 
porates frequency  cor- 
rection circuits to match 
the recording head, and 
all input points are 
separately controlled. 
For play-backs only three 
amplifying stages are 
used and since frequency 
correction is not neces: 
sary when reproducing, 
the change-over switch 
automatically makes the 
appropriate adjustment. 
One very convenient fea- 
ture about the turntable 
unit we forgot to mention 
is that a B.T.H. piezo pick-up is mounted upon a special 
bracket so that records can be immediately reproduced with 
an absolute minimum of trouble. 

From both mechanical and electrical points of view this 
Parmeko recorder is an exemplary piece of workmanship. 

Although in this report we have termed it a home re- 
corder, it is capable of giving a much higher grade result than 
has hitherto been possible outside the commercial recording 
studios: given proper acoustics in the recording room (all 
our experiments were carried out under normal office con- 
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ditions) we are convinced that recordings much superior to 
any we made could be achieved. 

A Rothermel-Brush piezo-crystal microphone is available 
in ew of the carbon type. The price including pre-amplifier 
is £35. 


The G.E.C. Fidelity All-Wave Receiver 
Specification. 

H.F. Amplifier :—Osram V M84 Valve. 

Frequency Changer :—Osram X41 Valve. 

First I.F. Amplifier :—Osram VMP4G Valve. 

Second I.F. Amplifier :—Osram VMP4G Valve. 

Second Detector and First L.F. :—Osram MH D4 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Push-Pull Power Stage :—Two Osram MPT Valves. 

Power Output :—5 Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Osram U14 Valve. 

Speaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16-36; 36-98; 
Metres, 

Voltage Range :—100-250 A.C. ; 40-80 Cycles. 

Consumption :—90 Watts (approz.). 

Adjustable Whistle Filter, Tone Control, Sensitivity Control, 
Provision for Di-pole Aerial, A.V.C., Speaker Silencing 
Key and Provision for Pick-up and Auziliary Low 
Impedance Speakers. 


Price £25 


200-550 and 1,000-2,000 


As the above table indicates the specification of this new 
G.E.C. instrument is particularly impressive. It is not often, 
for example, that one comes across a table-type receiver with 
a push-pull power stage; not many of this type of receiver 
incorporate both a radio-frequency amplifier as well as two 
intermediate frequency stages, and none that has passed 
through our hands is provided with facilities for the connection 
of a special short-wave di-pole aerial. There is only one 
modern refinement which we should like to have seen 
included and that is some form of tuning indication, for with 
a receiver of this calibre where selectivity is high it is so easy to 
mistune, with a resulting annihilation of quality. The advice 
in such cases is not to tune to the greatest volume, but to the 
deepest tone. 

The standard of reproduction given by this receiver is easily 
the highest we have heard from any G.E.C. instrument, and 
indeed of a higher standard than we have heard from 
the majority of table- 
type superhet receivers. 
There is a depth and 
breadth of tone as well 
as a very commendable 
liveliness in the upper 
register that are most 
refreshing. We were 
particularly pleased 
by the fact that sel- 
dom had we to advance 
the tone-control to the 
maximum brilliance 
position in order to 
obtain a_ satisfactory 
balance of tone. Broad- 
casts from such stations 
as Rome and Leipzig 
sounded almost like 
local station  trans- 
missions once the 
appropriate adjust- 
ments had been made. 
Some of the more i 
“backward ”’? Continentals demanded more brilliance but the 
receiver’s high-note reserve was equal to the demand. 

It would really be superfluous for us to enumerate the 
number of stations we heard on the long and medium wave- 
bands ; for most of the time the sensitivity control was in the 
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fully retard position and even then we must have tuned in 
nearly fifty transmissions: we stopped counting at thirty. 
Only on one or two occasions had we to make use of the 
incorporated wave-trap and those particular whistles were not 
really obtrusive. 

On the short wavebands one naturally has to tune warily, 
and preferably with the tone control set for high-note attenua- 
tion in order to minimise background noises, for the magnifica- 
tion is colossal. Conditions of reception vary considerably 
from day to day, but during our tests of the receiver, which 
incidentally extended over three weeks, we heard stations 
from all over the world, American transmissions being 
particularly common. 

The tuning dial, which also carries the waverange indica- 
tions, is of the full-vision circular pattern and accurate calibra- 
tions are a great help in identifying the various stations. We 
found, too, that the smoothness and reduction gearing of the 
tuning control with its large diameter knob were helpful in 
mitigating the tediousness of short-wave tuning. 

The mechanical construction of this G.E.C. receiver is in 
keeping with the instrument’s performance: really first class. 


A New Sound Demonstration Record. 


This record (H.M.V. DB4033, 6s.) is produced specially to 
illustrate the fundamental properties of sound waves. Its 
full value can only be ascertained when reproduced both aurally 
and visually by means of a pick-up, amplifier, speaker and 
oscillograph. 

It should prove an invaluable aid to teachers of sound in 
universities and in the many schools for service men. 

In all there are ten bands of various effects. Here are some 
examples :— 


SIDE lI. 

Band No. 1.—Illustrates the relation between Wavelength 
and Frequency (Pitch). Band starts with a frequency of 100 
cycles per second, changing abruptly to 200 c.p.s., then to 
400 c.p.s. and back to 100 c.p.s. 


Band No. 2.—Illustration of Amplitude (Volume). A 
constant frequency of 200 c.p.s. is recorded which gradually 
increases in volume and then decreases to the original level. 

Band No. 3.—Illustrates the phenomenon of Interference of 
two waves of slightly different frequencies with the con- 
sequent production of beats. 

Band No. 4.—A 400 c.p.s. constant frequency note is 
modulated by a sliding range of frequencies from 10 cycles 
upwards. Beats of a steadily reducing frequency will be 
observed towards the end of this band. 


SIDE 2. 

Band No. 1.—Illustrates the production and nature of 
Harmonics. This band starts with a short strip of 100 c.p.s., 
followed by a similar strip of 150 c.p.s. The two frequencies 
are then recorded together, showing the production of 
harmonics 2: 3. 

Band No. 3.—This consists of a gliding tone of constant 
amplitude starting at 300 c.p.s. 

Band No. 4.—-To illustrate the Quality of Musical Sounds. 
This band consists of a steady note and rapidly ascending 
scale played on a mustel organ. 

Band No. 6.—Illustrates the character of simple speech 
sounds. Short vowel intonations on middle C (256 c.p.s.) are 
given as follows :—‘a” as in part; “‘e”’ as in we; “i” 
in tie; “‘o” as in go; followed by the word “ emma.” 

A Stroboscopic Speed Indicator is provided with this record 
for use with a 50-cycle A.C. electric light mains. Not only will 
its use enable the record speed to be controlled and the fre- 
quency of the various notes accurately obtained, but parts of 
the record can also be used as standards for comparison 
purposes. The uses to which the record can be put are there- 
fore considerably increased. 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





Olympia 

Two items of specific interest to the gramophone lover at 
the recent Ideal Homes Exhibition. 

The first was the public appearance of the new Linguaphone 
Recordiagram. This, briefly, is a five-valve superhet radio- 
gramophone with which it is possible to record on aluminium 
discs any item of news, talks, etc., an excerpt of any musical 
broadcast, as well as to record one’s own voice. Apart from a 
lapel carbon type microphone and, of course, the aluminium 
blanks there are no accessories; for example, the tracking 
device is ingeniously incorporated in the gramophone motor 
mechanism. The turn of a switch and the moving of a 
lever makes the necessary conversion from reproducing to 
recording, or vice versa. 

This Recordiagram costs 25 gns. ; more about it later. 

The other feature of interest concerns that vexed question 
of record storage, and in particular the Globe-Wernicke 
record storage cabinets. Many folks know Globe-Wernicke 
“* Elastic ’’ Bookcases, the sort that one buys unit by unit 
and is never really complete, but not everyone is familiar 
with their “‘ Elastic’? Gramophone Record Cabinets, which 
likewise are always complete but never completely complete. 

Briefly, the records are stored in a vertical position, but instead 
of the dividing partitions being erected perpendicularly each is 
set at an angle of about 65 degrees with the bottom of the case 
arranged at right angles. This ensures complete support over 
the whole area of the first and subsequent discs inserted and 
at the same time tends to impose even pressure over the surface 
area and so minimise that bugbear—warping. 

Very simple and, so far as we can see, very effective. 


Valve Base Connections 


For the benefit of engineers and dealers the Edison Swan 
Electric Company, Ltd., have issued a valve base connection 
chart so that the electrode connections for all types Mazda 
valves can be seen at a glance. The chart is being dis- 
tributed to dealers throughout the country but it is also 
available to any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE upon request to 
the company at 155, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, or to any 
local branch of the company. 

It should be noted that the diagrams of the valve sockets 
are shown as viewed from above, otherwise confusion may 
exist when baseboard type holders are used and viewed and 
wired from the under side 


More New H.M.V. Models 


This time a limited number are available, consisting of a 
table superhet receiver (model 381), a radiogram (model 622) 
and an auto radiogram (model 632). Their respective prices 
are 124, 22 and 29 guineas. Actually these are the new 
“* Spotlight ’’ models Columbia were to have marketed and of 
which brief details were given on page 438 of the March 1936 
issue. They are similar in specification to the H.M.V. 545 
Station Selector Ray radiogram reviewed last moath, the 
principal differences being mostly confined to mechanical 
modifications such as cabinet design and tuning dial arrange- 
ments. All the instruments carry the His Master’s Voice 
trade mark and full guarantee. 

Now, if you are quick about it, there is a choice of cabinet 
and of tuning device in what are essentially similar H.M.V. 
receivers or radiograms. 


Without Comment 

We have heard it said on one or two occasions that “ old 
man Murphy is a clever guy,” the allusion being in respect of 
his well-balanced announcements about providing continuous 
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employment all the year round for the employees of Murphy 
Radio, Ltd. With practically the same breath these sume 
persons have cast some doubt about the sincerity of the views 
Mr. Murphy has expressed from time to time. 


If it were possible for any of these doubting Thomases to 
read the Murphy News for April 4th, 1936, their minds would 
most definitely be set at rest. For on page three of that par. 
ticular issue they would see an announcement which not only 
sets the seal on the sincerity of Murphy advertisements, but 
also shows most conclusively that Murphy Radio are in deadly 
earnest about the welfare and happiness of their employees 
and about the complete harmony of the firm as a whole. 

Briefly the announcement makes it known that, subject to 
certain (and, we think, very reasonable) conditions, as from 
April 9th, 1936, all employees will be paid for all absence from 
work due to sickness and that every employee will be entitled 
to two weeks’ holiday per year with full rates of pay ! 

Furthermore, the announcement invites comment—for or 
against—on the scheme as set out by the company and a rider 


is added: ‘‘ Please remember you have every right to do 
this.” 
Bravo! Mr. Murphy. That’s the sort of incentive that 


ensures reliable employees and reliable radio ! 


Marconiphone 


As is usual at such exhibitions as the Ideal Home it fell to 
the lot of Marconiphone to provide cheerful background of 
music. By gramophone records, yes ; but judiciously chosen 
programmes to suit the occasion. Thus in the Gardens of 
the Musicians six speakers reproduced programmes based on a 
scheme outlined by Mr. Harrington Moore of Marconiphone 
and suggested by the works of various composers which each 
garden represented. 

Altogether about forty loudspeakers were installed at 
Olympia, being operated from amplifiers the total consump- 
tion of which was about 2,500 watts. 


A Local Station Receiver Design 

Many readers have been awaiting the publication by our 
Technical Adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, of the details of the local 
stacion tuning unit he mentioned some time ago. The full 
description will be given in the Wireless Magazine for June, 
but some preliminary notes are published in the May issue. 
The unit includes only two controls: an on-and-off switch 
and a station selector switch for choosing one or other of 
two transmissions. It is, however, only a tuning unit and has 
therefore to be worked in conjunction with a low-frequency 
amplifier. 





NEEDLES THAT DO NOT INJURE THE RECORD 
$s BEST FOR RADIOGRAMS St 
There are no needles quite as good as B.C.N.’s 
Round, Non-Metallic Gramophone Needles. 
"lates iaake. ta pe pees 
Packets of Radio and Emerald containing 
two Steel Caps for use with Needle Arma- 
ture “ Pick-ups,” 28. per packet. 


™musicioverssee™ THE POPULAR B.C.N. 
NEEDLE SHARPENER - 3s. 6d. each 


Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Wholesale House or by 


craig THE B.C.N. COMPANY ¢,2¢2!"sco 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tak GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 


A stamped enveloped must be enclosed if an 


answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 


by correspondents. } 





Kodaly 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In view of the fact that a correspondent of yours has been 
howling pathetically for recordings of Mahler, it does not now 
seem too reckless to plead for one of the most original 
of contemporary musicians—Zoltén Kodaly. The B.B.C. 
recently earned gratitude by giving a short concert of his 
choral music. Could we not have recordings of this composer ? 
It may be argued that the public for his music is severely 
limited, but this consideration has not proved a bar to the 
recording of other eclectic composers. We have records of one 
of Bruchner’s Masses, why not the ‘“ Psalmas Hungaricus ”’ 
of Kodaly? In the various catalogues we find the chamber 
music of Milhaud, Poulenc, Ravel. Honegger, Lekeu, Reger, 
Hindemith, Bloch, Falla, Turina, Suk, Stravinsky, Dohnanyi 
and Bartok—but not of Kodaly. Of his music we find a few 
vocal fragments from Hary Janos, and an orchestral suite 
drawn from that opera—which is enjoyable, but hardly does 
justice to Kodaly as a composer. We need the “ Psalmas 
Hungaricus,’’ and some of the chamber music—the sonatas 
for violin and piano, ’cello and piano, and unaccompanied 
cello. After all, Bartok has found a certain amount of favour 
with the recording companies, and surely Kodaly’s idiom is 
no more stark than Bartok’s? What do your readers think? 

Palmers Green, N.13. L. A. WoorarD. 


Selma Kurz 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I was interested in the article “‘The Songs of Richard 
Strauss ’’ in the March issue. 

I had a record of the Serenade and the Lullaby (Wiegenlied) 
sung by Selma Kurz; it was a 10-inch H.M.V. Black Label, 
very well sung and accompanied. Unfortunately, I parted with 
it for some reason or other. 

By the way, would some kind person give me a little 
information about this fine artist? 


Doncaster. JOHN RICHARDSON. 


The Future of Romanticism 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


On account of the article ‘‘ The Future of Romanticism ” 
by Mr. Cedric Wallis in the March number of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
I should like to make a few remarks on a point on which 
I don’t agree with the writer. And that is where he draws his 
analogy between ‘“‘ phonographic”’ and ‘“‘ photographic ”’ ; 
there is no analogy at all in his way. Indeed, when you have 
a painting before you, you are in direct contact with the 
realisation of a piece of art itself, and you only can compare 
this with an actual performance of music, when you are in 
presence of the achievement of this special form of art, in the 
same way as in looking at the picture. When you like to 
compare the radio and gramophone reproduction with any- 
thing, then you must do that with a photographic reproduction, 
in natural colours, of the picture, and then there is no doubt, 
that for being able to get as much joy as possible and in the 
way it was intended, from the reproduction, this must be as 
near as possible in agreement with the original. 

Another question is, if it is possible to ‘‘ dovelop ” a form 
of art, that gets its full realisation only through reproduction 
from the loudspeaker or gramophone, thus to get an auto- 
nomic ‘‘ gramophone ”’ art. Every new technique creates the 


possibility of a new form of art; lately we have seen the 
developing of the film as a form of art, consisting of the ele- 
ments of moving figures on a plane. And here I don’t mean the 
big products of the picture companies, but the creations of 
the Avant-garde-cineasts, the products of whom we have 
been able to get to know properly here in Holland. 


Holland. A. CRAMWINCKEL. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPEONE. 

Mr. Gilman and Mr. Camp are, of course, quite right, as far 
as they go. My article was merely a speculative attempt to 
take the question a little further. There are three contributory 
factors to every manifestation of art—the subject, the artist’s 
treatment, and the beholder’s or hearer’s reaction. I suggested, 
in the case of old recordings, the admission of a fourth factor— 
the obviously imperfect but sometimes surprisingly beautiful 
effects obtained in reproduction. 

Possibly I have too fervently stressed the wsthetic value 
of these effects, but I still think it exists. And what, anyway, 
is “‘ a perfectly true record,” Mr. Gilman? I have yet to find 
a record that would be perfectly true for Mr. Gilman, for the 
Editor of the Daily Express, for Miss Mae West, for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and for myself. While human 
opinion is so variable a quality, we surely cannot dogmatise 
about perfection? The playing of an old record may be quite 
unsatisfactory as pure sound, but its associations in the mind 
of the hearer can translate it into a subtle artistic experience in 
which the crudeness of the recording does play a contributory 
part. To record the piece again would destroy some of those 
associations and give quite a different reaction—in my opinion, 
not always a more satisfying one. I trust I make myself 
clear now—or don’t I? 

Nottingham. Cepric WALLIS. 
Opera from Italy 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Reading Mr. Hyman Jack Goodman’s letter in the February 
GRAMOPHONE I was at first very glad, as in my opinion such 


instructive letters about young Italian singers are of great 


interest for all who like Italian opera and appreciate a good 
interpretation of it. Myself, I have been listening both to 
the operas sent in the former season (1934-35) and to a great 
part of the recent season. As I have already confessed, I was 
very glad about these letters, but nevertheless I must admit 
that, having read the whole letter, I miss a pair of very good 
Italian singers not mentioned by Mr. Hyman Jack Goodman. 
There is, for example, the baritone Armando Borgioli (not 
the tenor Dino Borgioli!), who caused a sensation by his 
singing of René in Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera in Florence 
in 1935. He has also sung this réle this recent year at Teatro 
Reale in Rome (February 1). In my opinion he is a much 
greater artist than, for instance, Mario Basiola, who cannot, 
like Borgioli, express such wonderful characterisation in his 
voice. Basiola (and many other Italian baritones with him) 
only sings, but Borgioli both sings and lives in his art. There 
is also another point in which I cannot agree with your 
correspondent. He writes that he can find no outstanding 
bass but Pasero. But what does Mr. Goodman think about 
such splendid voices as Fernando Autori, the new and young 
Scala singer Duilio Baronti, and the sonorous basso profondo 
Giacomar Vaghi? I have heard Baronti in the réle of Ramfis 
in Verdi’s Aida on April 24th, 1935, and his singing of this 
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low and majestic réle was splendid both in voice and acting, 
though he had to sing with such famous artists as Gina Gigna 
and Lauri Volpi. Here, again, is a name which must be 
mentioned in speaking of to-day’s Italian singers: Gina 
Gigna, the phenomenal dramatic soprano whose successes last 
year in many different dramatic réles as Liu in Turandot, 
Norma in the opera of the same name, and many other réles 
were enormous. The singing in Norma ranks with that of the 
famous Rosa Ponselle, and that means something! She 
possesses an enormous wide register, which reaches from the 
highest soprano notes to the lowest contralto tones. And to 
these rare vocal gifts comes a fine dramatic sense. There is 
no doubt that this artist has a great future. 

Sure, the article of your correspondent intended to show 
some of the young Italian singers, but one can not omit to 
mention the name of the lovely coloratura Toti dal Monte, 
who still sings at La Scala and still delights her admirers with 
her celestial voice. These recent years I heard ‘“‘ La Toti”’ 
in her favourite opera, Lucia di Lammermoor. And hearing her 
Regnava nel silenzio and Splendon le sacri faci, I (and the 
audience too, I suppose) felt that we were leaving this world 
and approaching heaven. And is not that the aim of Art? 

Copenhagen. Knup ANDERSEN. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


With reference to Mr. Hyman Jack Goodman’s letter 
published in your February number. I have been interested 
in Italian opera for many years, and apart from being in 
constant touch with the Scala and the Teatro Reale, I, like 
Mr. Goodman, listen-in to most of the relays from the great 
Italian Opera Houses. I was, therefore, interested to read 
the notes on those whom Mr. Goodman considers to be coming 
artists, but was, however, very surprised to find mentioned in this 
category Bruna Rasa, Ebe Stignani, Aurora Buades, Gianna 
Pederzini, and Angelo Minghetti, as each of these artists have 
been in the front rank for many years. Apart from the above 
artists, and Piero Pauli for other reasons, 1 am in complete 
agreement with Mr. Goodman as to the future of the singers he 
mentions, but would like to add to this list a few artists whom 
I myself consider will become internationally famous. 

To the sopranos I would add a young lady who had such 
a great success last year at the Florence Festival as the page 
in Verdi’s Un Ballo: Lyana Grani, who should in time take 
Toti dal Monte’s place and sing such réles as Lucia, Rosina 
and Gilda, etc. She has a richness of voice not usually 
associated with her type of soprano, and seems to be quite a 
good actress. 

To the mezzo-sopranos I should add Gabriella Besanzoni, 
who in the last few years has made her way to the forefront 
of Italian opera. (She sings the title réle in H.M.V. Carmen.) 

To the tenors we must add Aurelio Marcato, who has a 
lovely voice of great power and considerable warmth and is 
also a fine actor. His singing in Verdi’s wonderful ‘‘ Requiem ”’ 
with Maria Caniglia, Ebe Stignani and Ezio Pinza at Florence 
last season was one of the highlights of the Festival. Another 
young tenor who should become famous is Bruno Landi, 
who has a lyric tenor voice of great beauty. 

Two young baritones who will uphold the glorious traditions 
of Italian Comic Opera are Leone Paci and Afro Poli, both 
known to us through the medium of the gramophone (Paci in 
Pagliacci and Poli in Don Pasquale), and who will, to my 
mind, soon become famous outside their native land. 

Unlike Mr. Goodman, I think I can find two coming basses, 
Franco Zaccarini and Dulio Baronti; both these young men 
have fine rich voices and use them well. 

With the artists mentioned by Mr. Goodman and myself, 
and with such conductors as Maestro Franco Ghione, Italy has 
no need to fear for the future of her lyric stage. 

I join with Mr. Goodman in the hope that we shall get more 
records of at least some of these artists. 


Burnley. Raymond O. SHEPHERD. 
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Screen Opera 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I have read an article on the “‘ Future of Screen Opera ” 
by W. John Elton in the January issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and I agree with him except in one particular point. He says 
that one of the British film companies is about to produce a 
version of Pagliacci with Richard Tauber. He also states that 
he does not personally agree with this assignment. Why? 
Does he think that Herr Tauber is unable to sing it?. I am 
positive that there are hundreds of other people who, like 
myself, know that Herr Tauber can sing opera as well as Gigli, 
Tibbett, Martini and many other famous operatic singers. Has 
he not sung as Tamino in The Magic Flute in 1913, in Der 
Freischiitz just before the war, and as Bacchus in Richard 
Strauss’ Ariadne in 1915, and has he not made a recording of 
the two famous arias from La Tosca? Surely, then, Herr 
Tauber should have little difficulty in singing Pagliacci? 

Wishing your very interesting magazine every success. 

Glasgow, N.W. JAMES MARSHALL, JR. 


An Ideal Reproduction 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The finding of an ideal, be it merely personal, should be made 
known to one’s fellow enthusiasts. Permit me, therefore, 
to tell your readers of my own experience in what has been 
a quest of almost twenty years. After graduating in that 
absorbing university of the gramophone, beginning with a 
table grand, through pedestals to the highest forms of acoustic 
reproduction, I have reached what is to me, at present, the 
most enjoyable form of home music. In one corner of a room 
is H.M.V. Model 541 and in the opposite corner is H.M.V. 
Loudspeaker Model 172. The combination of these two, 
or separately, together with the tone-control, gives me 4 
fine range of musical realism and a new interest in my records 
that I can only compare with those exciting days when we 
used to so eagerly experiment with sound-boxes and needles, 
and which I never expected to recapture. I may have musical 
taste and education, but in mechanical matters I am non- 
technical, but the modern electrical reproduction is so simple 
and dealers’ service so good that, gramophonically, I have 
regained the joy of youth from my records. 

Kent. JOHN F. Porte. 


A Plea for Women Artists 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I should like to make a plea for more records by great women 
instrumentalists, some of whom are very poorly represented 
in the record catalogues : others do not seem to be represented 
at all. 

A recording of one or two works for two violins played by 
the brilliant sisters, Jelly D’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri, would be 
very welcome. These two artists, inheriting their talent 
from the same source—Joachim—give a performance which is 
more equal and in sympathy than can be expected from two 
totally unassociated violinists. 

There are a fair number of Irene Scharrer records, par- 
ticularly of Chopin’s works, but it would be pleasing to have 
a recording by her of one of the major works, possibly 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. By the way, every gramophone 
lover should hear her record of the Scherzo from Litolff’s 
Piano Concerto, played with the L.S.O. This is a most 
exhilarating and delightful record, and costs only 2s. 6d. 

Myra Hess is very inadequately represented. I wish we 
could have her rendering of at least one of the Beethoven 
Concertos. I know these have already been excellently 
recorded, but Myra Hess always seems to me to be one of the 
most satisfying interpreters of Beethoven, giving him just the 
right virility of treatment. 

Lastly, why is Suggia so grossly neglected? Apart from the 
Haydn ’Cello Concerto, only two of her records now remain in 
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the catalogue. Several have been withdrawn, notably the 
Bach Unaccompanied Suite; also a record of Allemande 
(Senaillé) and Spanischer Tanze (Vito), which, although noi 
great music, is rendered with consummate skill and artistry, 
and is a gem of its kind. Memories of three recent occasions 
on which I heard Madame Suggia play in person have only 
served to strengthen my longing for more records from her 
magic bow. On one of these occasions she gave the most 
inspired performance that it has ever been my lot to hear, and 
had there been records available of every work which she 
played on that enchanted afternoon, I would have moved 
heaven and earth to procure them. 

Should any reader know of recordings of major works by 
these artists, which are not included in the ordinary record 
catalogues, I should be grateful to hear of them. 


Sussex. Esmt E. GREAVEs. 


Hill and Dale Recording 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

Finality has been reached in the lateral cut method of 
recording. We ar. told the introduction of better methods 
is held up by commercial reasons. I write to suggest a way in 
which hill-and-dale records, with all their advantages of 
greater range from piano to forte, more playing time per side, 
a lower level of surface noise, etc., might be introduced. 


My suggestion is that future volumes of some of the society 
issues should be recorded by the hill-and-dale process. The 
members of these societies are known to the recording 
companies and it would be an easy matter to ascertain how 
many of them use electric reproducers and would be willing to 
modify their equipment to suit the new system. As a member 
of the Delius and Sibelius Societies, I, for one, would gladly 
arm myself with a second pick-up if hill-and-dale recording 
was adopted. Commerce should never be a barrier to progress, 
and when it compels records of unique and lasting interest to 
be recorded by a system possessing such inherent limitations 
as that now in vogue, something should be done about it. 


Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. Patric STEVENSON. 


Tetrazzini’s Sister 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

With reference to Mr. Wade’s most interesting article in 
the April GRAMOPHONE, it may interest him to know that 
Thad in my collection until about a year ago a record by the 
sister of Tetrazzini, Mme. Eva Campanini. It was of the duet 
in Rigoletto, ‘‘ E il sol del anima,’’ sung to a piano accompani- 
ment, with the tenor Santini. The record was an American 
Columbia of 1904-5 vintage—black with silver lettering—and 
the label was printed in four languages, French, -English, 
German and Italian. 

This record, of course, had the proper “period ’’ draw- 
backs. 

The tremolo which was referred to by Mr. Hurst some time 
ago was most noticeable. 


Middlesex. ArTHUR A. TAYLOR. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. Wade, in his fine article on Luisa Tetrazzini, mentions 
a record of her sister Eva, the wife of Campanini, on Phonodisc 
Mondial. As I happen to have, what I believe to be, the 
complete set of Eva Tetrazzini’s records for that company, 
I am here giving the list, thus taking to heart the hint of 
Mr. Hurst that collectors should broadcast what they possess ! 

Phonodise N475. Eva Tetrazzini and Gino Martinez-Patti. 
Brindisi (La Traviata). 

Phonodisc N305. Eva Tetrazzini and Giuseppe Acerbi. 
Notturno (Don Pasquale). 
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Phonodise N307. Eva Tetrazzini. 
(La Bohéme). 

Phonodise N373. Eva Tetrazzini and Acerbi. 
(La Traviata). 

Phonodise N357 and N358. Eva Tetrazzini and Acerbi. 
Giovanna ho dei rimorsi and E il sol del anima ( Rigoletto). 

Phonodise N165 and N166. Eva Tetrazzini, Laura Del Lungo, 
Acerbi and Luigi Baldassari. Quartette (Rigoletto), two sides. 


All of these are with orchestra, conducted by Maestro 
V. Martucci. Collectors will be interested to know that 
I managed to get almost new copies! I quite agree with 
Mr. Wade’s opinion. the other records are just like the 
Traviata one, though supposedly my copy is a better one 
than Mr. Wade’s. The Bohéme is the most interesting, 
because it is her only solo. When hearing these records, we 
must not forget that they were probably made around 1908, 
when Mme. Campanini was about forty-five years of age. 
As she was already an acknowledged celebrity in the early 
eighties, her voice cannot stand comparison with the younger 
and more brilliant one of her sister. It is a trifle unsteady, and 
reveals clearly a singer towards the end of her career. Yet one 
clearly feels that undefinable ‘‘ Golden Age’ atmosphere ; 
her interpretations have authority and much historical interest. 

Other records under this trade-mark in my collection 
enshrine the voices of such famous singers as Eugenia Burzio, 
Maria Alessandrovitch, Luigi Lucenti, Ernesto Caronna, 
Albertina Cassani and others. I am told it was a side company 
of Fonotipia, acting in about the same way like Zonophone 
for H.M.V. I forgot to mention that older, and supposedly 
better, records of Eva Tetrazzini have been reported from 
Italy on Zonophone. 


Amsterdam. 


Mi chiamano Mimi 


Un di felice 


Lreo RIEMENS. 


Hammerklavier Sonata 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I was extremely glad to see that one competitor declared 
for the Hammerklavier as a supreme treasure—truly it is 
a monumental work casting a spell over one. But I wonder 
why he gives the first movement only. As it happens, that is 
the only one I do not possess. Mr. H. R. Hubbard in his 
special list (THE GRAMOPHONE, July 1935) put “ except 
first movement ”’ against this item. Which led me to suppose 
—wrongly, I hope—that it was a poor recording. Itis probable 
that this great work is unknown except to a few. It is never 
broadcast and does not appear to figure in Wigmore Hall 
recitals. Well, turn to Brett-Young’s This Little World, 
pp. 446-8, where there is a wonderful interpretation of the 
music which fits literally and accurately as descriptions seldom 
do. No further introduction will be needed. 

Missa Solemnis. I know only the Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei, which were the recommended numbers when these records 
were reviewed. The competition happily brings another 
treasure to light and the Ht Vitam Venturi will receive a 
warm welcome to my collection. These great choral works 
are a great delight, most satisfying, if the reproduction is 
adequate. But I had a slight disappointment lately. Anxious 
to have something of Palestrina’s (also of the Sistine Choir), 
I saw an article by J. C. Robertson (THE GRAMOPHONE, 
October 1935). ‘‘ My own opinion,” are his words, “‘ that the 
record of the Improperia of Palestrina (H.M.V. DB1571) is 
the most wonderful experience offered by the gramophone.” 
Well, it is beautifully sung and quite worth having, but 
somehow it fails to evoke response and certainly is not the 
treasure I had hoped for. 

Here are two fine records—The Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei from Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, Columbia 
DB1383-—4. These take a high place and may safely be bought 
without hearing. 


Newton Abbot. D. R. PouttTer. 
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Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The second March meeting, Friday, 20th, was ‘‘ Committee’s 
Night,” each member doing a short programme. Mr. F. 
Dixon (Secretary): ‘“‘Own Favourites’?; Mr. A. Purr 
(Press-Publicity): ‘‘ Melody of Spring’’; Mr. A. Russell 
(Librarian) :. Selected items from ‘‘ Records-for-Sale ”’ list ; 
Mr. S. Miebs (Treasurer): ‘‘ Treasures from the Past.’’ Mr. 
Brewitt (Chairman) stood out to allow the others longer 
time. 

At the first April meeting, on Friday, 3rd, Mr. Bacon gave 
his first programme—the new recording of ‘‘ Die Walkiire ” 
by Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, with Lotte Lehmann, E. 
List and L. Melchior, in the first half; and ‘‘ Der Rosen- 
kavalier ’’ in the second half of the evening. 

May meetings, Ist, 15th, 29th, will include New Issues, and 
an eve.ing by Mr. W. Johnson, writer on gramophone topics. 
Visitors are welcome. Headquarters: Kirkdale Café, Syden- 
ham ; commence at 8 p.m. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Owing to unfortunate circumstances, Miss Codyre’s ‘‘ Prom ” 
Concert could not be given on March 16th and Mr. N. F. 
Pharaoh and the President agreed to deputise at short notice. 
The main item of the first half was César Franck’s D minor 
Symphony (Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra). After the 
interval, Mr. W. W. Johnson introduced an innovation in the 
form of a musical competition: short extracts from a dozen 
lesser-known works by great composers were played, the 
members guessing (from the style of the music) who the 
composers were. 

Mr. F. E. Young’s programme on March 30th, entitled 
“* Modern British Music,”’ must be regarded as one of the high 
spots of the season. Assisted by full annotations on the works, 
the audience listened with rapt attention to items by Bliss, 
Bax, Elgar, Grainger, Gardiner, Quilter, and Delius, and 
realised (before the evening was out) what a great heritage 
our contemporaries are storing up for future generations. 
Truly a wonderful evening ! 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 

This Society held the first of its two April meetings on 
the 7th, when Elgar’s Enigma Variations, conducted by the 
composer, were given in full. Mr. Carter gave a short talk on 
Elgar and the Variations. 

The last two acts of Verdi’s Aida were heard on April 23rd 
recorded in complete form. The first two acts were given 
last month with great success. Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
living in Hackney and district are invited. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Mr. Fred E. Walton gave his second pianoforte recital of 
the season at the meeting held on April 8th. His programme 
included works by Chopin, Moszkowski, Cyril Scott and 


York Bowen. A talk, “‘ Antonin Dvorak—His Life and 
Work,” by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. G. Youens, occupied 
the second half of the programme. Illustrations of Dvorak’s 
music were given during the talk by means of gramophone 
recordings. A vote of thanks to Mr. Walton and Mr. Youens 
terminated another successful meeting. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

President’s Evening, at which the President and Vice- 
President of the year show their mettle as programme 
builders, is always a deservedly popular event. On March 18th, 
Mr. Joynson, Vice-President, gave an hour on ‘‘ By-paths of 
Music,” and was followed by the President, Mr. Joyce, on 
‘“* Wizards of the Baton.” 


The musical by-paths proved very delightful, and included 
Kodaly’s descriptive piece on a Viennese musical clock 
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(Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra), Mozart’s Quintet in 
C major (Pro Arte Quartet), and Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite. 


Mr. Joyce, on the principle of “ Hear Britain First,” 
considered the five outstanding British ‘‘ wizards,’ Albert 
Coates, Harty, Beecham, Wood and Elgar, and, in conclusion, 
Furtwangler (the sole foreign representative), and accom- 
panied his remarks with records illustrative of their several 
styles. Elgar’s tuneful Minuet, Op. 21, was unfamiliar to 
many of the audience, and Sir Thomas Beecham as pianist 
provided further variety. 

On March 30th Mr. Roy Taylor visited the Society and 
gave a thoughtful and interesting talk on ‘“‘ The Artist.” 
Mr. Taylor was chiefly concerned with the artist as performer 
or interpreter of the composer’s ideas. The obligations of the 
artist to himself, the composer, and the audience were con- 
sidered, and the point stressed that any one artist is not 
capable of interpreting all styles and should perform within 
his own limitations and interests, a fact which is not always 
fully appreciated. The lecturer condemned the Briton’s 
habit of unfavourable comparison of his own countryman 
with the foreigner (a state of affairs which has resulted in 
the adoption of foreign names by many British artists), 
Mr. Taylor also stated it as his belief that provincial talent 
is not sufficiently exploited, and he considered that the B.B.C, 
might do much more in this way by giving further oppor. 
tunities for provincial artists to broadcast from the National 
stations. 

Mr. Taylor was assisted by Miss Kneen and Mr. Broadbent 
(lieder), Miss Bell and Mr. Angus (operatic selections), and 
Miss Eunice Angus (piano), and one or two items were given 
on the gramophone. 


Northampton Recorded Music Society 
Meeting, March 18th. 


The first half of the programme was devoted to 
“‘ Tchaikovsky Contrasts,” showing the composer in some of 
his many moods. The items chosen were the Italian Caprice, 
the Andante Cantabile, and excerpts from the Sixth Symphony 
and the First Pianoforte Concerto. 

The second half was a short ‘‘ Beethoven Prom.” consisting 
of the Prometheus Overture, the Second Pianoforte Concerto 
(Schnabel), and the Fourth Symphony (Weingartner and 
London Philharmonic). 

Meeting, April 1st. 

A programme illustrating different interpretations of the 
same item proved very interesting and provocative. The 
examples chosen were La donna é Mobile by Caruso and 
Gigli, Let Wine Flow like a Fountain (Don Giovanni) by 
Schlusnus and Pinza, Air and Variations (Proch) by Korjus 
and Galli-Curci. For orchestral works the first movement 
of Mozart’s Hine kleine Nachtmusik was played by Bruno 
Walter and the British Symphony Orchestra and by 
Barbirolli and a Chamber Orchestra, and Rossini’s Gazz 
Ladra Overture by orchestras under Beecham and Furtt- 
wangler, the two latter evoking a very divided opinion. 

The evening was concluded by a Mozart recital—Don 
Giovanni Overture (Sir H. Wood and London Symphony 
Orchestra) and the Jupiter Symphony (Beecham and London 
Philharmonic). 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

The Society held its meeting on April 7th, when favourite 
records were heard. Among agreeable surprises were: (4) 
O Primavera, Tirindelli, sung by Zanelli (Mr. Coates) ; (b) Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring, sung by the Bach Cantata Club (Mr. 
Jacob) ; (c) Etude in F major, Chopin (Mrs. Pace). 

The next meeting will take place on May 4th at the 
Unitarian Church Hall (next to Lewisham Public Library), 
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. BURMESE COLOUR NEEDLES 
are preferred by many to the triangular 
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W. J. BOND & SONS 


Milton Avenue (G), Harlesden, N.W.10 
(Behind Harlesden Bakerloo Station) (Willesden 2825) 


CONNOISSEUR RECORDS 


The only dealers in the North East that carry a complete 
stock of ‘‘ His Master's Voice’’ ** Connoisseur Records.” 
Orders dispatched per return and carriage free if 10/- orover. 


J.G. WINDOWS LTD., Central Arcade, Newcastie-on-Tyne 
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EXTENDED RECORD SERVICE 
We now stock ** His Master’s Voice” Connoisseur Records, any MAINSPRINGS 


of which can be tried over before purchase. Decca-Polydor, SS Send for Descriptive List of Sizes 


Columbia, Parlophone, Brunswick, also in stock. —— George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
SCOTCHERS _ (‘ss Record Stockists OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Corporation Street, Birminghem *Phcne Central 1201 














DECCA-POLYDOR BARGAINS, FIBRE-USED ONLY, 
ALL GUARANTEED PERFECT New Reeords for Old 


Renderer, Consettgn Dies. Z to 6, César Wy Rig peor D F mg < Rowe 
ymphony “ minor, ms No. 4 E minor, Schubert No. § t, Nutcracker We can allow you for your unwanted records of good music, in 
pn ye gg Key Sl LF I good or fibre-played condition, against and in part payment for 
also IrIsH records. new records. Such records are available for exchange or sale at 
Maddison’s Record Shop, 12 Chapel Street, Edgware Road half current list prices in our Slightly Used Record Department 
in Basement. This Department is well worth a visit by customers 
who desire good records at economical cost. 
Over 5,000 to select from, ranging from jazz to oratorio, and 


RUSHWORTH & D REAPER from ballad to string trio or complete symphony. No list of 


: titles. 1 nly. 
LIVERPOOL’S GREAT MUSIC HOUSE a. ND ay 
maintain an exclusive complete stock of “His Master's Voice” RECORDS PURCHASED FOR CASH 


Private collections or your surplus records purchased for cash. 
= INO SSE U R- RE = i Top prices given for records of good music in good condition. 


11-17 ISLINGTON - ~ - LIVERPOOL 3 GRAMOPHONES AND RADIO 
Acoustic, Electrically Amplified and Radio Gramophones and 
Radio by all the best-known makers. Your old instrument 
. taken in part peas = - 

Our list of reconditioned instruments taken in exchange is well 
RECORD COLLECTORS CLEARING HOUSE LTD. worthastudy. It includes many wonderful bargains in Portables, 
Offers The World’s Most Comprehensive Table-grands, Cabinets, Radio and Radio-Gramophones. Prices 
Service in Fibre-played Modern Recordings from 30/- to £50. 

ACCESSORIES 


and English and Foreign Rare Recordings Motors (spring and electric), Tone Arms, Needles, Automatic 
Send for latest supplement and particulars of service. Brakes, Interior and Exterior Horns, and every possible Accessory 
for the gramophone or for construction purposes, in endless 
RECORDS PURCHASED FOR CASH variety. Ask for our Accessory List and consult our Mr. G. H. 
Russell on all matters appertaining thereto. 




















Top prices paid for modern recordings; Connoisseur and 

Society issues particularly wanted. Complete Libraries 

oe ga If you have any “wants” or “ disposals” The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 

wae ee : . 121 Shaftesbury Avenue - LONDON, W.C.2 
Record Collectors’ Clearing House Ltd. | (4 Doors East of Cambridge Circus) 


61, PARADISE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 1. Tel.: Royal 3961 Telephone ’ . ¥ ’ TEMPLE BAR 3007 
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